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THE PROGRESS OF THE PROHIBITION PARTY. 


A PARTY means a part of the voting population that think 
one way. It implies another part who unite because they think 
a different way. The reason for different ways of thinking is 
that people have inherited unlike qualities of mind, and have 
been moulded by unlike surroundings and education. In early 
times parties were pairs of individuals, and pounded with fists ; 
then they were tribes, and struck with spears, or shot with 
arrows: still later they were armies, and hurled missiles by 
means of gunpowder, but in the latest encounters they print 
opinions on papers, called ballots, which are counted and the 
majority makes victory. 

There are two classes of mind; one looks forward, the other 
back. One says, ‘The thing that has been shall be.” The 
other declares that in so wide a universe “the next thing” is 
likely to be the best; yesterday was well enough in its way ; 
to-day is better, but to-morrow the red-letter day of all the cal- 
endar. So there has always been a party of conservatism and 
a party of progress. These perpetually change characters, for, 
like a man, a party has its individual life; its weak child- 
hood, its generous youth, its noble prime, and its decrepit age 
given up to memories of past glory. Unlike men, parties are 
not always buried when they die, but remain above ground 
“to interfere with personal liberty and vex the citizen.” Old 
association and the habit of obedience to leadership exercise a 
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force that is practically binding upon men of average mind. 
But always there are other minds of better fibre and stronger 
equipoise to pioneer the way for humanity along the endless 
path of progress. Where the vanguard walks to-day, the guard 
will walk to-morrow. 

The National Prohibition Party is the outcome of the cease- 
less warfare between old and new, false and true. It comes as 
the sequel of educated convictions resulting from the work of 
modern science, of pulpit, press, and temperance society. But 
it comes also as an offset to the Alcohol Party, which, under 
various disguises, has forced its way into politics and into 
power. As Dr. Jutkins says in his invaluable * Handbook,” 
the Brewers’ Congress, held in Chicago in 1867, before any 
temperance party was organized, had 


Resolved, that we will sustain no candidate of whatever party, in 
any election, who is in any way disposed toward the total abstinence 
cause. 


Every brewers’ congress has reaffirmed this as its standing 
creed and unchangeable purpose up to this day, their motto 
being, in the words of Louis Schade, their salaried attorney and 
lobbyist at Washington, * First beer and then polities.” 

In 1869, two years after the brewers had flung down their 
gauntlet to the temperance people in the resolution quoted, the 
Good Templars, at their national meeting in Oswego, N. Y., 
appointed a committee of five to prepare and issue a call for a 
convention to organize a national prohibitory party. The chair- 
man of that committee was Rev. John Russell, a Methodist 
minister of Detroit, Michigan, whose name will pass into history 
as the father of the party, in equal honor with the names of 
Judge James Black, of Lancaster, Pa., and Hon. Gideon T. 
Stewart, of Norwalk, Ohio. 

These three men are by common consent the chieftains of the 
clan that dares to stand alone. Its first presidential conven- 
tion was held in Columbus, Ohio, on Washington’s birthday, 
1872. Its platform declared that: 


There can be no greater peril to the nation than the existing party 
competition for the liquor vote ; and that any party not openly opposed 
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to the traffic will, as experience shows, engage in this competition, 
court the favor of the criminal classes, and barter away the public 
morals, and the purity of the ballot for party success. 

Hence the necessity for a party committed by its organic law 
to prohibition. The convention was not based on one idea, but 
took high ground on all leading public issues. Its nominees 
were, for president, James Black, of Pennsylvania; for vice- 
president, John Russell, of Michigan. These candidates re- 
ceived 5,508 votes. It will be remembered that in this first 
year of a National Prohibition party, Horace Greeley, an un- 
doubted temperance man, was practically a Democratic candi- 
date, and the Republicans, to emphasize their position as 
nationally the brewers’ party, which they have been unswerv- 
ingly for over fifteen years, adopted the famous Raster resolu- 
tion, prepared for them by Herman Raster, a leading German 
of Chicago, editor of the “Staats Zeitung,” a German Repub- 
lican paper. 

This resolution was so carefully worded that casual readers 
might miss its meaning, but Herr Raster declares that it was 
“against temperance and Sunday laws, and that the whole plat- 
form committee of the Republican convention so understood it.” 
Let it be remembered that the Republican party at its Chicago 
convention, while careful to make no allusion to the request of 
the W. C. T. U. for a declaration in favor of the submission 
of a national constitutional amendment, did distinetly renew its 
allegiance to all previous platforms, so that its candidates stand 
to-day upon the Raster plank. 

In 1876 the second national convention of the Prohibition 
party was held in Cleveland, Ohio. The platform adopted four 
years before was reaffirmed, and the following nominations were 
made: for president, Hon. Green Clay Smith, of Kentucky ; 
for vice-president, Hon. G. T. Stewart, of Ohio. They received 
9,522 votes. The third national convention was held in Cleve- 
land, 1880, and nominated for president, Gen. Neal Dow, of 
Maine ; for vice-president, Rev. Dr. H. A. Thompson, of Ohio. 
They received 10,305 votes. 

The fourth nominating convention was held in Pittsburgh, 
July 23,1884. Its platform was practically the same as had 
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obtained from the beginning. Its candidates were ex-Gov. St. 
John, of Kansas, and Hon. William Daniel, of Maryland. Four 
years earlier eleven States were represented in the convention ; 
this year thirty-one. Then Minnesota had one delegate, but at 
Pittsburgh, twenty ; then New York had nine, but now seventy- 
five ; then Michigan had nine, but now her full quota, fifty-six ; 
then Wisconsin had four, but now her full quota, fifty-five ; 
then Illinois was not represented at all, now she had forty-five ; 
then California had none, now she had seven, and besides a 
presidential candidate, Dr. R. H. MeDonald, a noble man, well 
worthy of the honor; then Kansas had no delegates, now she 
had eighteen ; then not a Southern State was represented, now 
all but five. Maryland was out in force with sixteen delegates, 
and its chief is second on the ticket, while Missouri came with 
a full delegation. These facts prophesied a greatly increased 
vote in the fall of 1884, which was realized by 150,000, against 
something over 10,000 four years earlier. 

In 1888 Gen. Clinton B. Fisk and Dr. John Brooks became 
our standard-bearers, and even their enemies could bring no 
accusation against them that was not at once proven to be “ for 
revenue only.” The great convention at Indianapolis numbered 
1,020 delegates. A gallant campaign was made, and though 
the tariff was again used as the “ buffer” against prohibition, 
over a hundred thousand more voters rallied to our standard in 
face of an opposition without a parallel in American polities. 
The press, in the interest of the old parties in North and South 
alike, ruled out reports of our returns, so this figure is but 
approximate. In the fall of 1889 there was even more effort, 
if possible, to throttle any correct statement of the Prohibition 
vote; but with all this power of the liquor traffic, the office- 
holders and the office-seekers, against this movement for home- 
protection, the admitted vote rose to the highly encouraging 
aggregate of 250,000. 

Take the Liberty party, from whence the Republican had its 
origin. In 1840 it polled for Birney 7,000 votes; in 1844 for 
Birney again 62,000; in 1848 for Van Buren 291,000; in 1852 
for John P. Hale it fell back to 156,000; in 1856 for Fremont 
1,343,000; and in 1860 for Lincoln it counted 1,866,000. But 
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it had to begin, because, as Mr. Blaine once said in a campaign 
speech, “a party is a growth,” and every growth has a begin- 
ning. 

Doubtless the old line conservatives who had just then organ- 
ized the * Know-Nothing” diversion, with Millard Fillmore at 
its head, scolded the “ Freesoilers ” roundly, saying: * You pro- 
fess to oppose slavery, and yet your action resulted in putting 
‘ doughfaced’ Buchanan in the presidential chair.” But the 
new party replied, as the Prohibition party does to-day (only, 
thank Heaven, the best people of the South are with us now), 
* Duties are ours, events are God’s. It must be right to do 
right. Four years count for but little in the long life of a great 
movement for humanity. It is darkest just before day. Evil, 

. _ by its excess, tends to its own eure. No man has this world to 
manage ; that is God’s part, but each man is solemnly bound 
to condense his convictions into his ballot. This we have done, 
and bide our time.” 

History repeats itself, and to-day we stand at the crossing of 
the roads. Four sign-boards point the way. 

Democratic Party: In 1884 it explicitly declares against 
“all sumptuary laws that vex the citizen,” and puts up a eandi- 
date who is at least a moderate drinker, and who devotes a 
paragraph of his brief letter of acceptance to reaffirming the 
“saloon plank” of its platform. In 1888 it renominated the 
same man and reaffirmed its old platform. 

Republican Party: Its platform denies the prayer of the 
W.C. T. U.; reaffirms the Raster resolution; nominates in 
1884 a candidate whose Washington dinner-table has not been 
wineless, and who, in a public letter written to the Philadelphia 
“ Press,” uses this language : 


The proposition I have suggested gives the revenue from a specific 
tax [that on intoxicating liquors, please note] wholly to the States, 
and does not depend upon a chance surplus or an accidental remain- 
der in the national treasury. It makes the tax on spirituous and 
malt liquors a permanent resource to all the States, enabling them 
thereby definitely to readjust and reduce their own taxation. I believe 
the measure would prove a great beneficence to the people in all parts 
of the republic. 
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In 1888 this party gives a weaker utterance on temperance 
than the Brewers’ Congress itself, and nominates a man who is 
opposed to prohibition, and has publicly said so, and who offers 
wine to guests. 

The Union Labor Party is made up of well-disposed men as 
to its rank and file, but made no declaration favorable to pro- 
hibition in 1884! and had a political mountebank at its head, 
while in 1888 it was practically nid. 

The Prohibition Party has as its battle-ery, “ Protection for 
the home from the saloon,” frankly recognizes the claims of wo- 
men to the ballot, invites them to its platform and its counsels, 
and puts forward as its candidates in 1884 and 1888 men of 
pure purpose and heroic championship. 

To-day the voters of our nation stand at the crossing of these 
roads, reading these sign-boards. There is no question in any 
mind as to how the liquor men will cast their ballots. Indeed, 
of them it might be said, “the world is all before them where 
to choose.” Nationally the two great parties both bid for their 
ballots. They will vote as they prey. Would that the Chris- 
tian manhood of the republic might, with clarified perception 
and quickened conscience, march forward to represent not them- 
selves only, but their home constituency and vote as they pray! 

To this showing many good men will make objection, and in- 
sist that * our hope is in the Republican party.” 

It is true that in a few exceptional States the Republican 
party has been friendly to prohibition; and in Iowa, Kansas, 
and South Dakota has frankly accepted that issue. But it is 
also true that this was not done until a Prohibition party had 
“stood up and been counted.” In Kansas the anti-prohibition 
Republicans are on the war-path for resubmission ; in Ohio the 
Republican party is the avowed enemy of prohibition, and killed 
the constitutional amendment of 1883, Joseph B. Foraker, its 
vandidate for governor, declaring during his canvass that * the 
principle of license is an eternal principle,” and the leaders of 
the campaign taking the Scott tax law as their platform; while 
in Illinois, Wisconsin, and other Western States the Republican 


1 Tt said it was favorable to submitting an amendment ‘relative to the liquor 
traffic,’’ but whether for or against is not stated. 
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party is the bond slave of the beer interest. On the other 
hand, the Democratic party gave the ** Maine law” to the nation, 
and neither party in the Pine Tree State dare place an anti- 
prohibition plank in its platform; while in Maryland, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Florida, and other 
Southern States, the Democratic party has granted prohibition 
by local option, and there is as great activity in the South as 
at the North along the line of law. North Carolina Democrats 
adopted a prohibitory law in 1881, which, when submitted to 
the people, was snowed under by Republicans, who rallied the 
solid colored vote to the war-ery, “ Your old masters mean to 
take away your liberties.” The Republican party long ago re- 
pealed prohibitory laws in Michigan, Connecticut, Rhode Isl- 
and, and Massachusetts, and came within one vote of doing this 
in New Hampshire. It also repealed the local option law of 
Pennsylvania, and in all cases without submitting the question 
to the people. Its leading men and party organs fought the 
Amendments of 1889 and did their utmost to bring about the 
defeats of that fatal year for prohibition. 

As temperance people we can with profit study the methods 
of our enemies, intrenched as they are in the great national 
parties. In 1882 a National Liquor Conference was held in 
Chicago, which flung its banner to the breeze inseribed, * Per- 
sonal Liberty League of America.” It passed the following : 


Resolved, that we pledge ourselves to work harmoniously and 
assiduously at the ballot box against the election of any and all ean- 
didates, or the success of any party who favor the prohibition move- 
ment; and in favor of only those men or that party who are known 
to represent and advocate the principles embodied in these resolu- 
tions. 


What do politicians say in secret counsel over such declara- 
tions as the foregoing? Some of us have learned to our sorrow 
that this is the tenor of their discourse : — 

“We must bait the party hook with a Heathen Chinee for 
the Pacific coast, a fleece of wool for Ohio, a shotgun for the 
South, a tariff list for the manufacturing districts, and a beer 
keg for the foreign vote; but the temperance men, Heaven 
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bless them, will bite a bare hook every time. Their favorite 
song has been 

‘Old dog Tray ’s ever faithful 

Grief cannot drive him away.’” 

So our confiding temperance voters have been the football of 
their respective political parties. But to-day these meu are 
becoming aroused, and the writing on the wall can be read as 
the doom of those parties which have played the réle of the 
Laodicean in polities : 

** Because thou art neither cold nor hot I will spew thee out 
of my mouth.” ‘Thou art weighed in the balances and found 
wanting.” The curse of Meroz is upon them, “ because they 
came not up to the help of the Lord against the mighty.” Their 
name is Ichabod, “ because the glory is departed.” 

These words are written in no censorious spirit. A house 
divided against itself cannot stand. To say this is not to speak 
against the house, but simply to declare the law of gravitation. 
The Republican party cannot live without the vote of the beer 
interest. Self-preservation is the first law of nature and the see- 
ond nature of a party. So long as it could face toward King 
Gambrinus and the Home with equal smile, so long it could sue- 
ceed ; but that day is past. High license is the last milestone on 
the route to its grave. The Christian people of this country, 
kept apart by political organizations which represent the two 
sides of a question settled twenty years ago, are anxious to coa- 
lesce in a new party of righteousness which shall attack the na- 
tion’s most redoubtable present enemy. They want a party no 
more along the lines of latitude but on those of longitude. 

Neal Dow, of Maine, marched in the old war side by side 
with the men who were “ proud to fight mit Sigel.” To-day he 
ean do this no more. Governor St. John and Governor Col- 
quitt have stood side by side for years in their soldiership against 
King Alcohol, but party inclosures have separated them at the 
ballot box. The time has come when for the best and truest 
patriots north and south, a party lives which will blot Mason 
and Dixon’s line out of the heart as another did off the map, 
and give to us really reunited States. To-day the old party 
camps are uniformed so much alike that one hesitates to fire a 
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gun lest he should hit a comrade; but party leaders, plumed 
knights upon the caparisoned steeds of a personal ambition, 
charge up and down the line, beating the drum of hard money, 
waving aloft the tariff fetich, and shouting war-cries long out- 
worn. Meanwhile the Temperance Reform stands like Banquo’s 
ghost between the battle lines — a presence solemn and _porten- 
tous, that will not down for all the noisy incantations of its foes. 
Beyond any other time in our generation, this is the officehold- 
ers’ period of the party in power, and the office-seekers’ period 
of the party out of power. But the “* Northern heart” and the 
“ Southern chivalry ” are “fired” no longer by these automatic 
motions. 





It takes a great cause to stir a great people. The overthrow 
of the liquor oligarchy means independence to the working 
man; means taking off the galling tax from our industrious 
class, and protection to the American home, be its inmates 
Catholic or Protestant, white or black, native or foreign born. 

A great party of the people, founded thus and dedicated to 
these glorious principles, when it comes into power, will be like 
the sun in the solar system ; its position in the nation will deter- 
mine the dominant party in the States. We can then amend 
the national constitution, and by its ratification in two thirds of 
the States outlaw the liquor traffic forever in the republic. We 
are even now on the borders of that promised land. We are 
able to go up and possess it. God grant we be not turned again 
into the wilderness through unbelief, as were the Israelites, who 
feared the sons of Anak, though they knew that the Great Je- 
hovah was in their camp and had promised them victory! 

As women we can pray, plead, and work for the party that 
pledges itself to the protection of our homes. Let us renew the 
methods of the crusade, no longer making the saloon but the 
individual voter our objective point. Parties have neither brain, 
nor heart. Voters have both; we must appeal to them. Par- 
tisan we are in the Women’s Christian Temperance Union as 
individuals ; sympathetic with the party that declares itself for 
prohibition, we must be in the nature of the case. Nationally, 
but one party has so declared. Non-partisan in the form and 
organic law of our society we most assuredly have been and are, 
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leaving every Union, state, district, county, and local, to act ac- 
cording to its own convictions.! 

Our only objection is to such a definition of the word partisan 
as opposing partisans insist upon applying to us, namely, one 
that makes it appear as though we coerced the minority, when 
the minority’s own course in lowa and elsewhere for six years 
past proves that they have been left perfectly free to work their 
own will. Frances E. WILLarp. 

vest Cottage, Evanston, Ill. 


1 Resolution adopted by the Executive Committee of the National W. C. 
T. U., at the Convention held in Chicago, November, 1889. 


Resolved, That while we decline to go back on our record, and place tests of 
membership in our Constitution that might render some of our members to feel 
as unwelcome as Prohibition party women now know themselves to be under the 
“non-partisan ’’ clause introduced into the Constitution of Iowa W. C. 'T. U., we 
still declare that we are not now, and never have been, either a sectarian or a 
partisan body, inasmuch as our organic law touches neither of these questions ; 
but that this does not prevent us from expressing through our resolutions in the 
annual Convention, our approval of any and all national parties that shall incor- 
porate prohibition into their platforms, embody the principles of prohibition in 
their candidates, and enforce it with all their exeeutive power. 

As the political press is now trying to make out that the National 
W. C. T. U. is self-contradictory concerning the words “ partisan ”’ and 
“non-partisan,” we quote what was said at Chicago on that subject in the 
last annual address of the President of the Union. 


We object to the misleading prefix or affix ‘‘ non-partisan ’’ by means of which 
the dissenting minority seeks to attach to us the stigma of “ partisan.” We have 
always been willing to call ourselves ** partisan” until that term has been construed 
to mean that we were shut up to the recognition of a single political organization, and 
such a definition we will not accept. We have the partisanship that in Illinois 
makes us lend our influence to the Prohibition party; in South Dakota to the 
Republican and nationally to the Prohibition party. But so far as being pledged, 
everlastingly, to any one political organization is concerned, we are “‘ strictly non- 
partisan.” As has been said a thousand times, we have never added to the tests 
of membership in the National W. C. T. U., which were, at the beginning, total 
abstinence and the payment of constitutional dues. Nor has any State added to 
these tests save Iowa, which has so narrowed the broad basis of the National 
W. C. 'T. U. that a woman who sympathizes with the Prohibition party is prac- 
tically disfellowshiped, while in this convention are Republicans and Democrats, 
Prohibitionists and Union Labor party members, united in our departments of 
work, and only disagreeing as to the political method by which the liquor system 
shall be outlawed. For several years it has been our custom to adopt a resolution 
in the National W. C. 'T. U. Convention and in most of the States, to the effeet 
that our good word, good-will, and prayers (inasmuch as we have neither money 
nor votes to give) shall be with the party that puts forward prohibition as its 
primary issue ; and since the Prohibition party is, in most of the States, and nation- 
ally, the only one that does this, we have for five years included its name in our 
resolutions. But we would just as readily include that of the Republican, Demo- 
eratic, or any other party that would make a declaration similar to this, which 
all our acts and words as a society have for so many years declared, namely, that 
the saloon must go. 
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A NEW BIOGRAPHY OF JONATHAN EDWARDS.' 


Tue publishing house of Houghton, Mifflin and Company 
has generously planned to issue three series of biographies. 
One series gives account of American Men of Letters, another 
of American Statesmen, and yet another of American Religious 
Leaders. So far as this plan shall prove to have been ju- 
diciously executed, these publishers will again have made the 
reading public largely their debtors. This announcement is 
made of the third series: — 

It will include biographies of eminent men who represent the the- 
ology and methods of the various religious denominations of America, 
yet the object of the Series does not contemplate emphasizing personal 
character and history except as these are related to the development 
of religious thought or the quickening of religious life. 

The success of this series, however it may be with the other 
two, will depend almost entirely upon the ability of the pub- 
lishers to select and procure writers who shall be, not only able 
and scholarly, but also happily fitted to present justly the be- 
liefs and labors of the religious leaders assigned to them. It 
is indispensable that the biographer of a great theologian should 
have some sympathy with the religious beliefs which he is to 
define and set in order for the information of the public. Bio- 
graphy is not criticism. It deals with facts, with actual per- 
sonal life, faith, and achievements. Few men are stronger than 
their prejudices, especially their theological prejudices. No one, 
perhaps, has the moral ability to write with exact truthfulness 
of theological beliefs which he abominates. The religious 
world would be startled to hear that Robert Ingersoll had writ- 
ten The Life of Moses Stuart, or that Dr. Herrick Johnson had 
written The Life of Theodore Parker. A similar sensation 

1 AMERICAN Reuicious LEADERS: JONATHAN Epwarps, a Biography. 
By Alexander V. G. Allen, D. D., Professor in the Episcopal Theological 
School in Cambridge, Mass. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company ; The Riverside Press, Cambridge, 1889. 
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was quite general in the theological world, when it was an- 
nounced that Dr. A. V. G. Allen was the author of a new Bio- 
graphy of Jonathan Edwards, for Dr. Allen with all his emi- 
nence as a scholar and writer belongs to a school of religious 
thought which is violently and even bitterly opposed to the the- 
ology of Edwards and of his followers. Professor Allen, in- 
vited to write the life of Jonathan Edwards, felt at liberty to 
write as a critic, yet evidently not without a latent conviction 
that it was hardly congruous for Aim to put into critical state- 
ment, for the information of the public, a theology at which his 
whole nature revolted. He says: — 

The aim of my work is a critical one. . . . Criticism, however, 
should be sympathetic to a certain extent with its object, or it will lack 
insight and appreciation. I have not found myself devoid of sym- 
pathy with one who has filled so large a place in the minds of the New 
England people. Edwards is always and everywhere interesting, 
whatever we may think of his theology. (Preface, pp. v, vi.) 

This must be understood to be a gentle warning to the reader, 
that the author will be found to have written, not as a biog- 
rapher, but as a critic, and with no sympathy whatever with 
the Edwardian theology. But how, then, according to his 
own confession, can he fail to * lack insight and appreciation ” ? 

In recent years, a few men in Scotland, a few in England, 
and a few in our own country, chiefly in New England, have 
been attempting, not always by honorable methods, to promul- 
gate what is variously called, ‘“ Advanced Thought,” ‘“ The fresh 
thought of to-day,” ‘“ The New Departure,” “ The New Theol- 
ogy,” “ Progressive Orthodoxy.” Dr. Allen, so far as we know, 
has given no intimation of his approval of certain dishonorable 
methods which have been adopted to force this ‘* New Theology ” 
upon the acceptance of Christian churches and other Christian 
institutions. But all the same, he belongs theologically with 
this class of men. He is laboring for the general abandonment 
of what has commonly been called the evangelical faith, and 
for the adoption, in its place, of another gospel which the great 
mass of orthodox Christians believe to be a false gospel and 
hazardous to the souls of men. It is a radical and cardinal 
doctrine in the evangelical faith that men are divided into two 
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classes, the regenerate and the unregenerate; that men in their 
natural or unregenerate state are at enmity with God, separate 
from Christ, who Himself is declared to be separate from sin- 
ners; and that no man can come into spiritual and vital union 
with Christ except through the new birth, repentance, and faith 
in Christ as his Lord and Redeemer. But the radical and ear- 
dinal principle in the supplanting faith which is proposed is, that 
men are not divided into two classes, the regenerate and the un- 
regenerate ; that no member of the human race is separate from 
Christ; that all men are organically, constitutionally, and in- 
separably united to Christ; and that they are thus united to 
Him without the new birth or any other spiritual or moral 
change, and previous to any personal repentance, or personal 
faith in the Lord Jesus. Some of these advanced divines are 
fond of describing this fundamental principle of their theology 
as the Divine Immanenee, or the indwelling of Deity, in all 
men. This notion is emphasized to the disparagement of the 
Divine Transcendence. Sometimes it seems to be denied that 
God has any existence above, or apart from, the world and men. 
The great and grand biblical doctrine of the Divine Omnipres- 
ence is not recognized. It is strangely assumed that we are 
compelled to choose between the theory of the organic union 
and real] identification of God with the world, and the theory 
that God exists only in absolute separation from the world, far 
above and away from it, in lonely isolation, leaving the world 
to be governed by the power of established laws and second 
causes. These men, with irreverent audacity, are thus con- 
temptuously forgetful of the sublime revelation in the Serip- 
tures, that God, in the entirety of his personality, is every- 
where in the world and beyond the world, and that He is thus 
omnipresent without any organic union or identification of his 
being with what He has created, and without the least loss of 
his distinct personality. 

But most of these advanced thinkers, so called, have thus far 
confined their thought to the union and identification of God 
in Christ with the Awman race. Christ, they say, is in every 
man, and every man is in Christ. No man exists apart from 
Christ. Humanity is the body of which Christ is the Head. 
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Every member of the human race, by virtue of that member- 
ship, is a member of the body of Christ. The Church, which is 
the body of Christ, is the human race in its solidarity. This 
solidarity of the race is emphasized. Individualism is despised 
and discarded, and this, in the face of the fact, that it is con- 
stantly insisted upon and emphasized in the teachings of Christ 
and the apostles, and, indeed, is made conspicuous everywhere 
in the Bible. 

Two things should be said of this radical and dominating 
principle, in the new theology, of the organic union and actual 
identification of Christ with the human race. First, it is Uni- 
versalism. If all men are organically and constitutionally 
united to Christ, then no man can perish unless so much of the 
very soul, or essence of Christ perishes. Can a man be a mem- 
ber of the imperishable body of Christ and not be saved? But 
all men are members of Christ’s body, therefore all are saved. 
It would be frank and honest, on the part of new-departure 
men, if they would say openly that their belief is Universalism, 
and would preach it explicitly as Universalism. It is anything 
but frank and honorable to conceal this fact, or to deny it. 
Secondly, this notion of the identification of Christ with the 
human race is pantheistical. It belongs to that system of 
philosophy which holds that God and the world are identical. 
This philosophy is pantheism, pagan pantheism. To hold that 
God in Christ is organically and constitutionally united to the 
human race terds to pantheism, or, in other words, is pantheis- 
tical. It is pantheistic Universalism. No other name can more 
accurately or justly describe it. A few new-departure men are 
frank enough to admit that pantheism is the root of their the- 
ology. Rev. J. B. Heard, in his book, entitled, “* Old and New 
Theology,” affirms that the New Theology must be called 
“Christian Pantheism” (p. 58). To prefix the word “ Chris- 
tian,” however, does not change the theology. It is pantheism 
still. A concert of music, which, when given on the evenings 
of the six working days of the week, is known by everybody to 
be a concert of secular music, is not changed in character by 
being given on Sabbath evening and called a concert of sacred 
music. The prefixing of the word “sacred” is only designed 
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to deceive simple-minded people. So when the new theology is 
valled by some of its advocates “ Christian Pantheism,” it is not 
changed in the least by prefixing the word * Christian.” It 
may deceive a few unwary minds, but all the same, it is panthe- 
ism. 

Dr. Allen accepts and is attempting to revive the theology, 
long dead, of certain Greek Fathers, and he admits that * the 
Christ of the early Church,” as he ealls it, meaning the Greek 
Church, “is organically related to nature and to man,” — not 
only to man, but to nature, to the world (p. 357). Such doe- 
trine is not merely pantheistical, it is pantheism ; it is not 
distinctively Christian pantheism, it is pantheism, simple aud 
pure. Some of these retrogressive theologians, though self- 
styled, in certain quarters, progressives, are fond of telling us, in 
vague and unintelligible phrase, that ‘* Christ is the conscience 
of humanity,” yet that this conscience is not individual, but 
diffused through the entire human race. The one great human 
conscience, according to this conception of it, is possessed by 
no one man, but, as a vast, monstrous mentor, envelops and 
possesses all human beings alike, the dead as well as the living. 
Says Principal Shairp, in his reminiscences of one of the chief 
leaders in this school, Thomas Erskine of Linlathen : — 

The conscience in each man is the Christ in each man. It is the 
ray of light coming straight from the great Fountain of light. . . 
The universal diffusion of conscience through all men is Christ in all 
men, — * Christ in you the hope of glory.” “There is in each man a 
continual inflowing of the Logos. It is by virtue of Christ being in all 
men that conscience is universal in men.” ‘ It is of the true nature of 
conscience not to be individual. Conscience is not mine; I am con- 
science’s. Each man does not possess it, but is possessed by it. It 
speaks in virtue of a higher light than itself, of which it declares itself 
to be but a ray. . . . Therefore this light never ean cut itself off from 
its source, for this would be to abdicate its own nature.” “Christ is 
the great universal conscience.” He “ is, as it were, again incarnate 
in each man.” “Christ came once, and was made manifest eighteen 
hundred years ago; but both before and since that time He has been, 
as it were, diffused through humanity, lying at the bottom of every 


man as the basis of his being.” ( Letters of Thomas Erskine,” pp. 
515-519.) 
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It is sufficient to say of this, that it is Universalism, and 
pantheistical if not pantheism. Can Christ be inseparably 
united to and a part of a human soul, and that soul be lost? 

The dogma of a probation in Hades, or as called at first by 
one of its leading advocates in this country, “a second proba- 
tion,” but now more usually termed “a continued probation,” 
is one of the more remote beliefs logically and inevitably con- 
nected with the system, of which the pantheistic doctrine of the 
organic union of all men with Christ is the root. This notion 
was publicly designated at first as a dogma, then as a corollary, 
then as only an inference, but, at present date, it is designated 
as only “a probable inference,” or “a mere inference.” Anti- 
Scriptural as this doctrine is, and perilous as it is to the souls 
of men, it is only a single branch or twig on the huge and _ poi- 
sonous upas tree which springs from the seed of the pantheistic 
identity of Christ and the human race. It may have been 
adroit on the part of some of the American advocates of this 
ancient and long-rejected form of Universalism to give all promi- 
nence and emphasis to this single item in their theological sys- 
tem of belief, but it is not the manly method in which lofty and 
earnest souls set forth their profound religious convictions. The 
volume before us is an exception in this particular. It has 
nothing to say respecting a second probation. The members of 
the Universalist denomination in our country are honorable in 
the open and full avowal of their faith, and in organizing and 
supporting their own theological institutions. It is greatly to 
their credit that they have shown little sympathy for the so- 
called new theology, though knowing that it contained, in an anti- 
quated form, a concealed Universalism; and less sympathy still 
for the methods which in some instances have been adopted for 
giving the new theology public position and influence. What is 
most needed just now is a full disclosure of the contents of tis 
theology which is called new and progressive, but which our 
fathers of the latter part of the last century and of the first part 
of the present knew as Rellyanism. When our evangelical 
churches discover what there is back of this doctrine of a second 
probation, and what must sooner or later come with it, they will 
have none of it. It is possible that this new biography of Jona- 
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than Edwards, if carefully read by intelligent persons who have 
been looking quite favorably upon a single doctrine of this 
ancient system of religious error, and are in a transition state 
in their religious belief, may open their eyes and enable them 
to see clearly whither they are drifting. 

Dr. Allen’s religious belief is pantheistic Universalism. He 
wrote his book, * The Continuity of Christian Thought,” in the 
interest of this kind of divinity. He has written his * Biog- 
raphy of Jonathan Edwards ” largely in the same interest. We 
have occupied considerable space in the statement of this the- 
ology, because, without some apprehension of it, it is impossible 
to understand this latest discussion of the life and beliefs of 
Jonathan Edwards. 

Professor Allen, it should be noticed, wisely gives no empha- 
sis to certain words, which others use as descriptive of the the- 
ology which just now they are so clamorously advocating. They 
call it “new,” “fresh,” “advanced,” ‘ progressive.” This 
author, on the contrary, attempts to give it some respectability, 
and so to commend it to the public by representing that it has 
had a long history; that it is as old, at least, as the theology of 
the Greek Fathers in the Christian Church. But it is signifi- 
eant that “The Continuity of Christian Thought,” which the 
Professor so fondly traces, is the continuity of the thought, not 
of Christ and the apostles, but of certain Fathers in the church, 
whose Christianity was confessedly more or less corrupted by 
their pagan philosophy, their Neo-Platonism; and it is the 
Pagan side, and not the Christian side of their thinking that 
Dr. Allen is so enamored with, and the continuity of which 
he seeks to trace. Whether he has in all respects correctly 
interpreted those church Fathers is doubted ; but this is not 
the place to discuss his interpretation of them. Admitting, 
for the time being, that he has fairly represented them, it is 
their pagan notion of an organic, pantheistic union of all men 
with Christ that our author has fallen in love with. Of the 
blessed Scriptural doctrine of the union of saints with Christ, — 
not organically or constitutionally, — but through their faith, 
sympathy, love, and personal devotion, he has nothing to say. 


Nor does he manifest any approving interest in the sublime 
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Scriptural doctrines of the omnipresence of God, and of the 
special, personal presence of our Lord with his disciples “ al- 
way even unto the end of the world;” of the necessity of the 
new birth, of the actual regeneration or new creation of men by 
the Holy Ghost as an indispensable condition of their union 
with Christ and admission to the kingdom of God; of the 
necessity of repentance for sin and of faith in Christ as condi- 
tions of receiving forgiveness from God ; of the atoning sacri- 
fice of Christ for the sins of the world; of justification by faith 
alone ; of the electing love of God, without which not a member 
of our sinful race would have been saved; of the sanctification 
of believers by the Word and Spirit of God; of the decisive 
nature of this present probationary life, and of a final day of 
judgment for all men, the decisions of which will be according 
to the deeds done in the body. These stupendous Scriptural 
revelations, and such as these, seem to receive no acceptance 
from our author. The great river of Christian truth flowing 
deep and pure from the living oracles of God has no interest 
for him. What he seems to have a fancy for is the shallow 
and foul waters — the waters polluted by contact with earth — 
thrown up and left on the banks of this mighty river of re- 
vealed and saving truth. These small and fetid pools scattered 
along the shore he would fain discover, and then, if possible, 
find some connection between them and the stagnant, bitter 
waters of the old dead sea of pagan pantheism. This connec- 
tion he calls “ The Continuity of Christian Thought.” These 
unclean waters, miasmatic and death-dealing, seem to him to be 
waters of life, and the only waters of life in which he has any 
faith. 

It must be confessed, however, that in his biography of Jona- 
than Edwards, Dr. Allen has rendered some good service. 

1. He has ealled public attention afresh to Jonathan Edwards, 
—a man of whom the-people of New England, and, indeed, of 
our whole country, should be proud, and whose memory should 
not be allowed to die; yet a man of whom many, doubtless, in 
the rush and roar of the present time never heard. The Apostle 
Paul rejoiced that Christ was preached, “ whether in pretense 
or in truth.” It is an occasion now for joy that President Ed- 
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wards is brought to the knowledge of this generation whether 
by foe or friend. 

2. Dr. Allen affirms the surpassing greatness of Edwards as 
a man, a theologian, a writer, a preacher, a Christian. In his 
brief preface he says of him: — 

On literary and historical grounds alone no one ean fail to be im- 
pressed with his imposing figure as he moves through the wilds of the 
new world. ‘The distance of time from that early period in our his- 
tory lends its enchantment to the view, enhancing the sense of vastness 
and mystery which envelops him. 

Ile also writes of Edwards in such language as this : — 

He was the greatest preacher of his age. It is only at rare inter- 
vals that a man endowed with such a power appears. His effective- 
ness did not lie in voice and gesture. He was accustomed to lean, it 
is said, upon one arm, fastening his eyes upon some distant point in 
the meeting-house. But beneath the quiet manner were the fires of a 
volcano. His gravity of character, his profundity of spiritual insight, 
his intense realism as if the ideal were the only real, his burning devo- 
tion, his vivid imagination, his masterful will, — these entered into his 
sermons. He was almost too great a man to let loose upon other men 
in their ordinary condition. He was like some organ of vast capacity 
whose strongest stops or combinations should never have been drawn ” 
(pp. 126-127). 

Again, our author, speaking of Edwards’ essay upon “ The 
Religious Affections,” while taking exception to what he calls 
“a sad undertone” pervading the work, vet adds: — 

3ut the treatise is a masterpiece in its way, —a beautiful and au- 
thoritative exposition of Christian experience. It is a work which will 
not suffer by comparison with the work of great teachers in theology, 
whether ancient or modern. It fulfills the condition of a good book as 
Milton has defined it: “the precious life-blood of a master spirit ” 
(p. 219). 

3. Dr. Allen frankly recognizes the fact that President Ed- 
wards was one of the few men who have made epochs in the 
world’s history : — 


“Tf it seem to any,” he writes, “as if the story we are about to re- 
late were a petty or a local one merely, without universal relations, it 
may be said that we stand here at the beginning of a new cycle in 
human history in which Edwards is the leader, —a cycle whose scope 
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and duration include the Church of Scotland, and ultimately the 
Church of England as well as the Church in America. Modern eccle- 
siastical history may be said to date from the impetus given by Ed- 
wards, so far as he reversed the teaching of Wycliffe, on which the 
relations of church and state had been based for four hundred years. 
The religious world as we see it to-day is still regulated by the principles 
which he was the first to enunciate in their fullness and vigor ” (p. 56). 


This biographer also admits “that Edwards may be justly 
called the father of modern Congregationalism.” He affirms, 
that “most of the Puritan churches aecepted his principles, 
banished the Half-way Covenant, and took on the form which 
they still retain” (p. 270). Speaking of Edwards’ appearing 
in 1831, “as preacher in the ‘ public lecture’ in the provincial 
town of Boston,” our author remarks : — 

This event was as significant in Edwards’ life and in the history of 
New England theology as when Schleiermacher preached his discourse 
upon the same subject, which marks the date of the ecclesiastical re- 
action of the nineteenth century (p. 57). 


4. The Professor quotes and seemingly indorses some of the 
remarkable testimony of eminent men to the intellectual great- 
ness and lofty historic position of Jonathan Edwards. For he 
says : — 

Our great American historian, Mr. Bancroft, has justly remarked : 
“ He that would know the workings of the New England mind in the 
middle of the last century, and the throbbings of its heart, must give 
his days and nights to the study of Jonathan Edwards.” And Dr. 
Allen adds: ‘He that would understand . .. the significance of 
later New England thought, must make Edwards the first object of 
his study.” (Preface, p. vi.) 

He also quotes Dr. Chalmers as saying, respecting Edwards 
and his great work on the Will: — 


“There is no European divine to whom I make more frequent ap- 
peals ; no book of human composition which I more strenuously recom- 
mend than his ‘ Treatise on the Will,’ read by me forty-seven years 
ago, with a conviction that has never since faltered, and which has 
helped me more than any other uninspired book to find my way 
through all that might otherwise have proved baffling, and transcen- 
dental, and mysterious in the peculiarities of Calvinism.” Dr. Allen 
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then adds: “In a passage frequently quoted, Sir James Mackintosh 
speak of Edwards’ power of subtle argument as ‘ perhaps unmatched, 
certainly unsurpassed, among men.’ Dugald Stewart regarded him 
as not inferior to disputants bred in the best universities of Europe. 
It is said that in conversation he once remarked that the argument of 
the Freedom of the Will had not been and could not be answered. 
The late Isaac Taylor, who edited an English edition of the work, 
esteemed it ‘a classic in metaphysics,’ though regretting the mixture 
of the metaphysical with the scriptural argument” (p. 285). 


Our author deserves to be praised for thus repeatedly set- 
ting forth the rare greatness and the imperishable fame of Ed- 
wards. His statements and quotations will be instructive to 
not a few people, to some ministers even, who have been accus- 
tomed to think of this New England divine as only a narrow- 
minded bigot, an old-fogy Calvinist, who thought of nothing 
and preached nothing but the doctrines of election and future 
punishment, who was justly driven from his parish in North- 
ampton, who was fitted simply to teach a few wild savages in 
the woods, and whose influence perished when he died. This 
biography can hardly fail to convince some persons that they 
have only betrayed their own inexcusable ignorance and preju- 
dice in their vituperations against this great and good man. 


But, unfortunately, in writing this life of one of the greatest 
of theologians, this author could not resist the temptation to 
interject every now and then the regnant principle of his own 
theology, his pantheistical notion of the organic union and real 
oneness of God and the human race. Some word or thought 
of Edwards suggests to him his own favorite dogma, and forth- 
with his own dogma finds expression. Many of the doctrines 
which Edwards found in the Scriptures are excessively offen- 
sive to his biographer ; consequently the latter often argues for 
his own beliefs by setting them forth in sharp contrast with the 
most offensive statements of those offensive doctrines. Ed- 
wards delighted to affirm and emphasize the sovereignty of 
God ; his biographer delights to affirm and emphasize the deity 
of man. The latter, anxious to gain support for his own be- 
lief from any quarter, goes so far as to represent that Edwards 
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himself, at times, came very near accepting the radical and 
revolutionary notion of the immanence of God in all men; and 
that, could he have escaped from the tyranny of his Calvinistic 
beliefs, and come freely under the lead of his own better and 
deeper convictions, he would have been, in his theology, what is 
now called a new-departure man. 

It is easy to substantiate these statements. Dr. Allen, speak- 
ing of the diary which Edwards kept in his youth, says :— 
“ There is the usual record of alternations between failures and 
successes, seasons of depression and of exaltation. The depres- 
sions and failures are attributed to the withdrawal of the Spirit 
of God, as if his relation to the soul were not an organic one, but 
jitful and capricious” (p. 80. The italies are ours). He thus 
injects into the narrative his own belief, that the Spirit of God 
exists in organic union with every human soul, and that the 
two are absolutely and forever inseparable. 

The title of Edwards’ famous sermon preached as one of the 
Weekly Lectures in Boston in 1731 is “ God Glorified in Man’s 
Dependence.” The doctrine of the sermon, as stated by Ed- 
wards himself, is “* God is glorified in the work of redemption 
in this, that there appears in it so absolute and universal a 
dependence of the redeemed on him.” In that discourse is 
found this passage : — 


The redeemed have all their inherent good in God. Inherent good 
is twofold ; it is either excellency or-pleasure. These the redeemed 
not only derive from God, as caused by him, but have them in him. 
They have spiritual excellency and joy by a kind of participation of 
God. They are made excellent by a communication of God’s excel- 
lency ; God puts his own beauty, 7. e., his beautiful likeness, upon 
their souls; they are made partakers of the divine nature, or moral 
image of God. 2 Pet. i.4. They are holy by being made partakers 
of God’s holiness. Heb. xii. 10. The saints are beautiful and blessed 
by a communication of God’s holiness and joy, as the moon and 
planets are bright by the sun’s light. The saint hath spiritual joy 
and pleasure by a kind of effusion of God on the soul. In these 
things the redeemed have communion with God ; that is, they partake 
with him and of him. (Edward’s Works, vol. iv. p. 174.) 


Dr. Allen’s interpretation of this passage is a marvel. While 
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he admits the epochal power of this discourse, he gives no sum- 
mary of it as a whole, but only of certain carefully selected 
portions of it, including some which suggest to him his own 
theology. Strange to say, he does not even give the “ Doe- 
trine ” of the sermon as stated by Edwards. 

The passage cited above, however, arrests his attention. He 
does not, indeed, quote it; he does not even give the volume 
and page where it is found; but evidently he had this passage 
chiefly if not solely in mind when he wrote the following sum 
mary statements as descriptive of some of Edwards’ views : — 

The deliverance of man from evil is an act of immediate divine 
efficiency. It is not only from God, but the process of redemption is 
God. When it is said that those who are saved have their good in 
God, this means that they have a kind of participation in God. God 
puts his beauty upon them, —a sort of effusion of God is poured out 
on the soul. It is not so much that the Spirit of God works good in 
the soul, but the good is in itself the Spirit of God, —the two are one 
and the same. The goodness and the righteousness in the world are 
more than mere qualities and attributes: they are alive, as it were, in 
efficient Deity ; they are the immanent God, and not the changing 
modes of human conduct” (p. 59). 


It will be noticed that certain words and expressions in this 
passage are identical, or nearly so, with words and expressions 
found in the passage which we quoted above from Edwards ; 
for example, “ participation,” “ effusion,” “a kind of participa- 
tion in God,” “a sort of effusion of God,” * God puts his own 
beauty upon them.” But why does our author transfer this 
particular phraseology of Edwards to his own page? Why 
does he select, for presentation to his readers, the one passage 
in Edwards’ sermon, which, perhaps, more than any other, has 
in it this peculiar terminology? Doubtless, for one reason, 
because these words and expressions sound well to him. They 
suggest to him his own fondly cherished belief in the participa- 
tion of all men in God. They belong to the established nomen- 
clature of that class of writers and preachers who are now ex- 
pounding and advocating what many call “ the new departure,” 
but which our author prefers to designate as the old Greek the- 
ology. It is not strange that one who is devoting himself to the 
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work of reviving that ancient and dead philosophy should be at- 
tracted to a passage in Edwards which contains some of the very 
terminology which he himself so often and so fondly uses. And 
then, again, it would not be strange if he was influenced by a 
desire that his readers should become familiar with this some- 
what unusual terminology, so that when they shall note it in 
the writings and speech of new-departure men, they may re- 
member that the same dialect was used by Jonathan Edwards, 
and therefore cannot indicate a very serious departure, on the 
part of the new sort of theologians, from the ancient and most 
approved orthodox faith in New England. Still again, the 
suggestion may have come to the writer’s mind, that Edwards’ 
using of such phraseology does indicate that this great theo- 
logian was actually moving towards the Greek theology, and 
that had he only been free from all hereditary and other tram- 
mels, he would have become a pantheistic Universalist. 

But several things need to be said respecting the Professor’s 
summary of the passage which we have cited from Edwards. 

1. It should be noted, that while this biographer recognizes 
the fact that Edwards, in the language he used, was speaking 
of the redeemed, the saints, and of them only, yet he does not 
eall special attention to this fact. In the interest both of schol- 
arship and of fairness, this point should have been guarded. 
The vast difference between the participation of the redeemed 
and the saved in the character of God, as Edwards viewed it, 
and the participation of a/l men in the very constitution and 
essence of God, as our author views it, should have been stated 
with all possible distinctness. 

2. It should be considered that President Edwards, in com- 
mon with all intelligent evangelical Christians, did believe that 
the relation of the redeemed to their Redeemer is one of the 
closest, strongest, dearest relations known in the universe of 
God; that no language can be too intense, no imagery too 
vivid, to set forth the strength and tenderness of the bond that 
binds forgiven and saved sinners to their Saviour; that the 
redeemed are the bride, and Christ the bridegroom; that they 
are the body of which Christ is the Head; they the branches 
and Christ the vine; that Christ is in them, and they in Christ. 
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Edwards, however, believed that this dear and vital union is 
one of gratitude and sympathy, of faith and love; that the 
disciples live in the Aeart of their Lord, and that He lives in 
their hearts ; that they and He are one in character and pur- 
pose, in spirit and aim; that the mind that is in Him is also in 
them. But he did not believe that the entire human race is 
thus united to Christ. He did not believe this, because human 
consciousness, experience, and observation, as well as the Word 
of God, pronounce such a notion false. Nor did he believe that 
all men, or any men, are in organic union with Christ, one with 
Him constitutionally, and in the very essence of their being, in 
Him without being born again and irrespective of their moral 
character, or any committal of themselves to Him in penitence 
and faith, or any consciousness of being united to Him by grat- 
itude, sympathy, and love. Such a conception as this would 
have been rejected by Edwards with utter abhorrence, not only 
as without reason, but also as destructive of all evangelical 
faith, and antagonistic to the whole trend of inspired teaching. 
3. Dr. Allen, in his summary of the passage which we have 
quoted from Edwards, misrepresents him by failing to observe 
with sufficient care, or, at least, to emphasize certain modifying 
words and interjected explanatory phrases and sentences. Ed- 
wards does not say that the redeemed have “a participation in 
God,” but his phrase is “ a kind of participation of God.” Nor 
does he say, that the redeemed “ have a kind of participation in 
God,” as the Professor represents. But he says, “They have 
spiritual excelleney and joy by a kind of participation of God,” 
which is a very different statement from that of the Professor. 
Moreover, the very next sentence explains the phrase, “a kind 
of participation.” “They are made excellent,’ Edwards says, 
“by a communication of God’s excellency.” But what does 
that mean? The next sentence tells us. “ God puts his own 
beauty, i. e., his beautiful likeness, upon their souls; they are 
made partakers of the divine nature, or moral image of God.” 
(The italics in these quotations are ours.) It seems, then, that 
Edwards’ statement, that the redeemed “ have spiritual excellency 
and joy by a kind of participation of God,” is to be interpreted 
in the light of the statement, that “‘ They are made excellent by 
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a communication of God’s excelleney; and that, by the phrase, 
“a communication of God's excellency,” is meant, that God 
puts his own “ likeness,” or * moral image,” wpon their souls. 
But there is only one way in which this divine likeness, or image, 
can be put upon men, and that is, “ by the washing of regenera- 
tion and the renewing of the Holy Ghost,” by their being ** born, 
not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of 
man, but of God.” Dr. Allen makes no allusion to Edwards’ 
explanatory phrases, “ his beautiful likeness,” * or moral image 
of God.” Edwards said, God puts his own beauty, i. e., his 
beautiful likeness, upon their souls.” Dr. Allen interprets him 
by saying, “ God puts his beauty upon them, —a sort of effu- 
sion of God is poured out upon the soul;” that is, he omits 
Edwards’ explanation, and puts in its place another utterly 
diverse, yet more in harmony with his own theory of the identi- 
fieation of God and men. Moreover, while Edwards, several 
lines below, did speak of “a kind of effusion of God on the 
soul,” he did not so lose control of his thought and so abuse 
language, as to speak of “a sort of effusion of God,” as “ poured 
out upon the soul.” An effusion is a pouring out. What 
Edwards said in his sermon was: ‘“ The saint hath spiritual joy 
and pleasure by a kind of effusion of God on the soul.” But it 
is “a kind of effusion,” not, then, a real or literal effusion of 
God. This phrase is properly explained as Edwards himself 
has just explained similar phrases. It means, then, that there 
is an impartation to the saint of a joy and pleasure Jike the 
very joy and pleasure of God himself. It is as if there were an 
effusion of God’s own blessedness, yea, of God himself, on the 
soul of the saint. Edwards had already explained that, by the 
expression, having “ spiritual excelleney and joy by a kind of 
participation of God,” he meant, having “his beautiful like- 
ness; and that, by the redeemed being “made partakers of 
the divine nature,” he meant the putting upon them of “the 
moral image of God.” And now, by the assertion that “ the 
saint hath spiritual joy and pleasure by a kind of effusion of 
God on the soul,” he means that the saint hath these by the 
impartation to him of the likeness of God’s own joy and pleas- 
ure. These conceptions, as expressed by Edwards, with modi- 
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fying words and phrases, are beautiful and intensely poetic. 
But, to interpret this rhapsody literally, and as signifying the 
identity of God and the redeemed, their absolute oneness in 
being and essence is an utter misconception and misrepresenta- 
tion of Edwards. It is like interpreting the Psalmist’s rapt 
exclamation, “The Lord is my rock,” as signifying that God is 
stone, and nothing else. In the very next sentence, Edwards 
says: “In these things [in holiness, joy, and pleasure] the re- 
deemed have communion with God, that is, they partake with 
him and of him.” But how can the redeemed, except as being 
distinct from God, commune with Him, or partake with Him 
and of Him? 

Another misconception has expression in the following state- 
ment in this summary: * The deliverance of man from evil is 
an act of immediate divine efficiency. It is not only from God, 
but the process of redemption is God.” 

If Dr. Allen means by the assertion, “ The deliverance of 
man from evil is an act of immediate divine efficiency,” that 
the regeneration of man, the forgiveness of his sins, his justifi- 
cation and sanctification, are acts of immediate divine efficiency, 
he is perfectly correct. These efficient acts of God are among 
the means of man’s deliverance from evil. Edwards did be- 
lieve this. In this sense, God is the sanctification, the right- 
eousness, the redemption of his people. But this evidently is 
not Dr. Allen’s meaning, for he immediately adds: “It (the 
deliverance of man from evil) is not only from God, but the 
process of redemption is God.” That is, man’s redemption, or 
deliverance from evil, is the having of God in him; it is God 
immanent in man that redeems him. This may be Dr. Allen’s 
pagan pantheism, but it is not Jonathan Edwards’ Christian 
theology. Dr. Allen, setting forth the belief of Edwards, also 
says: “It is not so much that the Spirit of God works good in 
the soul, but the good is in itself the Spirit of God, — the two 
are one and the same.” If the Professor means by this that 
Edwards aecepted the Scriptural doctrine of the indwelling of 
the Holy Spirit in the believer, his representation is correct : 
for Edwards did believe that the spiritual excellency and 
blessedness of the saints ' 
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are not only caused by the Holy Ghost, but are in the Holy Ghost 
as their principle. The Holy Spirit becoming an inhabitant, is a vital 
principle in the soul ; he, acting in, upon, and with the soul, becomes a 
fountain of true holiness and joy, as a spring is of water, by the exer- 
tion and diffusion of itself. (Vol. iv. p. 175.) 


But let it be noted, that, according to this statement, the 
Holy Spirit, not by his identity with the soul, nor by his identity 
with the good that is in the soul, but by his “ acting in, upon, 
and with the soul, becomes a fountain of true holiness and joy.” 
True, Edwards, on the same page, says: “The Holy Spirit 
and good things are spoken of in Scripture as the same; as if 
the Spirit of God communicated to the soul comprised all good 
things.” But the qualifying and explanatory clause, “as if,” 
is to be made emphatic, — “ as if the Spirit of God communi- 
cated to the soul comprised all good things.” This added 
clause shows the meaning of Edwards to be, not that the good 
things in the believer (such as his holiness and joy) and the 
Holy Spirit are absolutely identical, but that they are closely 
related, as closely as a vital principle or source is to that which 
it produces ; that the Holy Spirit entering the soul of man to 
renew and sanctify it carries with Him all such good things 
and imparts them, not by being in organic union with the soul, 
but by “acting in, upon, and with the soul.” Edwards be- 
lieved that where God acts He is ; that when by his Spirit He 
acts “in, upon, and with the soul,” He is in the soul, not as an 
organic and constituent part of the soul, but in the distinct per- 
sonality of his being. There can be no act without an actor ; 
no acting “in, upon, and with the soul,” unless there be some 
actor to act thus, some intelligent, self-conscious, voluntary ac- 
tor. Consequently, he spoke freely of the Holy Spirit as dwell- 
ing in the soul of the saint, and of Christ as dwelling in the 
heart of the believer, believing as he did that the Holy Spirit 
is constantly working good in the saint, and that Christ is 
constantly acting upon the heart of the believer, and that, wher- 
ever they are acting, there they are in a special manifestation 
of their presence. 

But, in this summary quoted above from Dr. Allen, the climax 
of his misunderstanding of Edwards is reached in the following 
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words: *The goodness and the righteousness in the world 
are, therefore, more than mere moral qualities or attributes: 
they are alive, as it were, in efficient Deity; they are the 
immanent God, and not the changing modes of human con- 
duct.” In the passage, also, which immediately precedes the 
summary we have selected, Dr. Allen affirms that “ Edwards 
presented Deity as immanent and efficient will.” Yet Edwards 
nowhere in this sermon uses the word immanent. The word, 
however, is not in itself offensive. In some connections it is 
proper and helpful. “The immanent choice” in man is that 
one abiding choice that is back of all other choices and deter- 
mines them, that one regnant and all-inclusive preference which 
constitutes the character of the man, and is the heart of his 
soul, out of which are the issues of life. The phrases, “ the 
divine immanence,” “ the immanent God,” have been used as 
equivalent to “the divine omnipresence,” “the omnipresent 
God.” But in recent years this word immanent has come to 
be one of the ear-marks of the new-old theology. It is often on 
the lips, and frequent in the writings of new-departure men. 

The phrases, divine immanence, the immanent God, are now 
suggestive at once of the theory of the organic union and the 
identity of God and the world, of Christ and the human race. 
No one knows this better than Dr. Allen. He uses this phrase- 
ology himself as descriptive of that philosophic and pagan prin- 
ciple in the old Greek theology, the continuity of which he has 
attempted to trace down the ages as the continuity of Christian 
thought. Yet he uses this same terminology as descriptive of 
Edwards’ theology, and thus seems to impute to him some 
sympathy with his own pantheistic Universalism, —a dogma 
from which Edwards would have recoiled with the most intense 
aversion. We cannot but regard this attempt of our author 
to gain some support for his own pantheistic belief from the 
great theologian of New England as, to say the least, most 
audacious. 

We have space for only one more illustration of this author's 
method of interjecting his own theories into his discussion of 
the religious beliefs and experiences of Jonathan Edwards, and 
of his attempts to show how swiftly Edwards, at times, was 
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trending towards the new-old theology, and what a pity it was 
that he did not openly and heartily accept it. 

Speaking of Edwards’ attempt to avert an incidental and 
limited evil resulting from the great awakening, namely, the at- 
tributing of a divine origin and authority to what were called 
‘impulses and impressions,’ Dr, Allen says: — 


Whatever the deficiencies of Edwards’ theory may have been, a 
true instinct warned him away from all impulses and impressions, as 
having a tendency toward the degradation of the spiritual, or to a sen- 
suous confounding of the spiritual with the material. To suppose that 
these physical or external impressions were in any way caused by God 
was “a low, miserable notion of spiritual sense.” If he had only felt 
at liberty to develop this principle his attitude would have been clear 
and consistent. The grace divine could then have been conceived as 
the implantation in the soul of an attraction toward the good, mingling 
insensibly with the springs of human action, yet so as to be wholly 
divine, while seeming to be wholly human. The love of the good 
would then become the basis of faith in the spiritual, the very essence 
of God in the soul (pp. 205-206). 


“The very essence of God in the soul” in every human 
soul! This is the supreme doctrine in Dr, Allen’s theology. 
Jonathan Edwards, he thinks, ought to have attained unto it ; 
and he would have done so had he only developed one or two 
of his own theological principles. Whata pity that this pro- 
fessor could not have been his teacher! Then Edwards would 
have known that grace divine is implanted in every human soul, 
as an attraction toward the good, ‘mingling insensibly with 
the springs of human action, yet so as to be wholly divine, 
while seeming to be wholly human.” Then the scales would 
have dropped from Edwards’ eyes, and he would have seen that 
this grace divine, this attraction toward the best, this love of 
the good is not only the basis of faith in the spiritual, but also 
in itself the very essence and being of God in every human 
soul. Then, also, this great but blinded New England divine 
would have had a vision of such stupendous practical truths as 
these: that men are not to be approached as sinners needing to 
be rescued, but as beings having God in them, and as bound for 
glory in spite of any little defects now existing in their moral 
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character; that sin is of little or no account; that holiness is 
not of vital moment; that no man need feel burdened with sin, 
nor have any great anxiety to be holy; that it is sufficient for 
every man’s supreme need in time and eternity that he has, in 
his own soul, the very essence and being of God; that a knorel- 
edge of his own identity with God would be very helpful to him, 
relieving him of fears, remorse, foreboding, and greatly pro- 
moting his inward peace and comfort, yet would not be abso- 
lutely necessary to his redemption and salvation; for having 
God in his own soul he can no more perish than God ean perish. 
Then Edwards, the great preacher, who believed with his whole 
soul that man is a sinner infinitely guilty before God and need- 
ing above all things to be converted, regenerated, forgiven, jus- 
tified, and saved from sin, and who preached with the impas- 
sioned love and fidelity of a messenger sent from heaven, that 
nen everywhere should repent and believe on Christ that they 
may be forgiven and saved, would have learned, under this 
flood of new light, that no man needs to be converted ; that no 
man is, in fact, regenerated ; that every human being, from the 
first moment of his existence, lives in organie union and in real 
identity with Christ ; that Christ is the Son of God, and, there- 
fore, that every human being, as he is organically one with 
Christ from the beginning, is, always has been, and always will 
be, as truly and securely a Son of God as Christ himself is. 

Dr. Allen naively confesses that Aad his own beliefs been 
accepted by Edwards, as they ought to have been, they would 
have revolutionized his theology, and convinced him that reviv- 
als are needless; that in them there is no exceptional working 
of divine grace ; that no one is converted, and that there is no 
division of men into two classes, the elect and non-elect, the 
regenerate and the unregenerate. After describing the blessed 
pantheistic belief that Edwards would have accepted had he 
only developed a principle which he seemed for a moment to 
admit, Dr. Allen adds : — 


But if he admitted this principle, how could he maintain what lay 
so close to his heart, that the great revival was an exceptional move- 
ment in history when God was working more powerfully than was his 
usual manner, in a way unique and spasmodic, producing even physical 
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manifestations as in the great upheaval of the apostolic age? And, 
still further, if he admitted such a view, it would have required a re- 
construction of his ideas of humanity, a practical abandonment of the 
distinction between elect and non-elect, a modification of his views of 
original sin and the freedom of the will. In fact, every feature of his 
theology was involved in the issue to which he had been brought. 
That issue was no other than the momentous inquiry as to the relation 
between the divine and the human: whether they were by nature in- 
compatible with and foreign to each other, or whether they tended to 
flow together by an inward affinity, forming a union in which they 
cannot be divided or separated, even if they may be distinguished from 
each other (pp. 206-207). 


By the terms, “the divine and the human,” we understand 
the Professor to mean divinity and humanity, or, in plain, un- 
equivocal words, God and the human race. If this interpre- 
tation is correct, then Dr. Allen would here seem to make two 
confessions of momentous interest. First, he confesses that, 
according to his belief, men are not by nature at enmity with 
God, nor alienated from Him; neither does God condemn them 
in their impenitency and unbelief, nor does the wrath of God 
abide on any man, however wicked he may be in God’s sight ; 
but God and all men naturally and by an inward and irresisti- 
ble affinity are drawn together, constrained to flow into each 
other, and so made, by an organic and constitutional union, one 
and inseparable, even though in some respects they may be dis- 
tinguished from each other. That is, God, who is described in 
the Scriptures as by nature a being infinite in holiness, and 
men, who are described in the Scriptures as by nature sin- 
ful and the children of wrath, are regarded by this author as 
existing in the sweetest accord, in perfect unity, in absolute 
identity of being; God in the very essence of his being flow- 
ing into and abiding in every man, and every man in the very 
essence of his being flowing into and abiding in God. See- 
ondly, the Professor confesses that the irrepressible conflict be- 
tween the Edwardian theology and his own extends along the 
whole line; that “every feature” of the former is involved in 
the issue; that the two systems hold nothing in common, but 
are wholly and eternally irreconcilable. If either one of these 
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systems, then, is the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ, the other 
is not, but is at war with truth, with God, and with the souls of 
men. 

Some illustration of this irrepressible conflict may here be 
pertinent. Edwards, in common with all evangelical believers, 
held that men by nature are not angelic, but depraved, sinful, 
and lost members of a fallen race, estranged from God, alien- 
ated by wicked works, under condemnation, and in imminent 
danger of suffering the death eternal; yet that in the gospel 
God is calling men everywhere to repent of sin and to believe 
on Christ, announcing to them the blessed revelation that to as 
many as receive Christ He gives power to become sons of God, 
even to them that believe on His name; that as many as are 
led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God; that only 
those who are born of the Spirit are heirs of God and joint 
heirs with Christ. On the other hand, the progressive retro- 
gressives in theology affirm with great emphasis that every 
human being is a son of God, not by virtue of his relation to 
God as his Creator, and because of his constant dependence 
upon Ilim for life; not by virtue, either, of his having been 
created anew under the regenerating grace of the Holy Spirit 
and brought into oneness with Christ through faith, sympathy, 
and love; but solely by virtue of his alleged organie union with 
Christ, apart from any renewal of his heart, and irrespective 
of any repentance for sin or faith in the Lord Jesus, and how- 
ever wicked he may be in character and life. Such a theology, 
from its very nature, must finally be destructive, not only of the 
evangelistic and missionary spirit, and of Christian faith and 
love, but also of moral virtue itself. The inspired John, — not 
Paul, so often falsely described as stern, hard, and tearless, — 
but John, so often misrepresented as distinctively gentle, tender, 
and tearful, divides men into two classes, **the children of God” 
and “the children of the devil,” and in the next sentence adds, 
“Whosoever doeth not righteousness is not of God.” Our Lord 
himself, in conversation with certain men, said to them face to 
face, “If God were your Father, ye would love me. ... Ye 
are of your father the devil, and the lusts of your father ye will 


do.” But this new-old theology says to the most wicked and 
VOL. V. — NO. 27. 15. 
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satanic man on the face of the earth, “ You are a son of God as 
truly as Christ is, and because Christ is, and because you are 
in Him.” Such doctrine is not simply shockingly irreverent, 
it is immoral, and if accepted must speedily breed the grossest 
immorality. No doctrine seemingly could be more acceptable 
to the great arch-enemy of Christ and of Christ’s kingdom. 
Doubtless the father of the wicked is well pleased to hear his 
children on earth called sons of God, and so recognized as rival 
claimants to all the honors and worship that had been thought 
to be due only to God’s glorified Son. He may not care much 
for his own children, but he must be truly gratified to hear the 
positive declarations of Christ bluntly contradicted by progres- 
sive men. But the point we make is, that the theology which 
contains such doctrine as this is in irrepressible conflict with 
the theology of Jonathan Edwards and with all systems of evan- 
gelical faith. We thank the author for his seemingly frank ad- 
mission of this most significant fact. 

In some former ages Christianity has been impelled to defend 
itself against a most subtle and seductive deism,—a form of 
skepticism which regarded the authority of human reason as 
transcending the authority of God’s Word; which rejected 
Christ and his gospel, and created, in the realm of philosophi- 
cal speculation, its own gospel and its own god. Christianity 
in the present age has to defend itself against a most subtle 
and seductive humanism, — a form of skepticism which in some 
quarters is fully and openly developed, but in others is cau- 
tiously and tentatively evolved, being for the most part with- 
held from the public, lest a full disclosure should jeopardize 
the popularity of its leading advocates or their official positions, 
their salaries, and especially their present hold, slight and pre- 
carious as it may be, upon richly endowed and influential insti- 
tutions ; a form of skepticism, however, which, even when only 
partially unfolded, exalts the authority of human taste and 
preference, under the name of Christian consciousness, above 
the authority of the Word of God, regarding these alleged 
Christo-human likes and dislikes as abundantly competent to 
amend the Holy Seriptures, taking from them and adding to 
them ad libitum. This humanism, also, when more fully devel- 
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oped, deifies man, doing this by diligent use of such phrases as 
“divine humanity,” “Christ the conscience of humanity and 
that conscience not individual,” “organic union with Christ,” 
“identified with Christ,” “constituted in Christ,” “the very 
essence of God in the soul;” and at the same time it treats 
God as if He were dethroned, assuming that He is chained, by 
the very constitution of his being, in unending bondage, to all 
members of the human race, the living and the dead, and ir- 
respective of their character as righteous or wicked. 

Christianity, in its conflict with deism, conquered. Chris- 
tianity, in its present conflict with humanism, will triumph 
gloriously. Let all evangelical believers come to the help of 
the Truth and pray God to speed its victory. 


J. W. WeELLMaN. 
Malden, Mass. 
(To be continued.) 
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JOSEPH HARDY NEESIMA. 


THE cable does not often bring a sadder message than that 
which reached the rooms of the American Board on the morn- 
ing of the 27th of January last: “ Neesima dead, peritonitis.” 
For some years Mr.! Neesima’s health had been feeble, so feeble, 
indeed, as to excite the gravest apprehensions, but the place he 
occupied was so important and his personal presence seemed so 
essential to the steady onward progress of the enterprises with 
which his name has been associated, that all hearts were weighed 
down with a sense of irreparable loss. 

Mr. Neesima was born in Yedo (now Tokyo) in the early 
part of 1843.- His father was a Shizoku? of the Annaka Clan, 
one of the smallest and least known of the several hundred 
clans under the feudal system of Japan. His early life was not 
different from that of most boys of his time, save that he seems 
to have been exceptionally studious. He was a successful stu- 
dent of Chinese literature ; and, while he never regarded himself 
as a specialist in this department of learning, his reading seems 
to have been both wide and thorough. He also devoted con- 
siderable time to the study of the Dutch language, and in these 
studies he was associated with his life-long friend Mr. Tsuda 
Sen, so favorably known for his efforts to promote the agricul- 
tural interests of Japan, and who has, like Mr. Neesima, for 
many years been identified with the Christian movement. 

When Mr. Neesima was sixteen years of age, the new com- 
mercial relations with the nations of the West had plunged the 
country into a state of ferment. The new thoughts to which 


1 The degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon Mr. Neesima in 1869 in 
recognition of his great service to the cause of education in Japan, but in this 
article dealing chiefly with earlier years it seems fitting to preserve the old asso- 
ciations and to call him simply Mr. Neesima. 

2 Shizoku is the term applied to the retainers of the feudal lords of olden time. 
Though still recognized as a distinct class by the laws of Japan, the shizoku re- 
tain but a shadow of their former privileges. 
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the presence of the foreigners gave rise seem to have weaned 
young Neesima from the religion of his fathers, and when some 
four or five years later a friend brought to him a tract called 
the “Story of the Bible,” prepared by some missionary in 
China, he was ready to accept its teaching and to worship the 
Creator of whom he thus learned for the first time. 

He determined to visit America. This was no easy matter, 
because for the sake of preventing emigration a strict watch 
was kept over the movements of all Japanese subjects who 
might have dealings with foreigners. With this purpose in view, 
he left his home and went to Hakodate, an open port on the 
southern coast of the island of Yezo. While waiting for an 
opportunity to escape, he found employment as teacher of 
Japanese with Pere Nicolai, now Bishop Nicolai who is in 
charge of the missionary work of the Russian Church in Japan, 
with whom he has always sustained most cordial relations. Le 
did not need to wait long. <A friend consented to take him 
on board an American ship just ready to sail for Shanghai. He 
was concealed in a little boat laden with supplies for the foreign 


‘vessel. As they pushed off, an officer caught sight of the boat 


and called, “ Who goes there?” The boatman in the most 
matter-of-fact tone he could command cried out in the dialect 
of the province, ** Ore da” (It is I), and the officer suppos- 
ing him to be a mere waterman of the port let him pass. Mr. 
Neesima often recalled that moment of suspense as perhaps the 
most critical of his life, for he knew very well that he had 
staked his life in the venture. The captain kindly received him 
on board and secreted him from the officers who visited the 
vessel before her departure. At Shanghai, it is said, he sup- 
plied himself with funds by the sale of one of his swords, the 
badge of his social position. One of his first purchases was a 
copy of the Chinese New Testament, and this purchase formed 
a landmark in his religious life. In the writer’s mind, it is 
associated with a most impressive sermon of Mr. Neesima’s 
preached many years later in which he dwelt upon the Pauline 
metaphor which represents the Word of God as the sword of 
the Christian soldier. He soon found a chance to work his 
passage to America on beard a ship belonging to the late Hon. 
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Alpheus Hardy. His experiences with the sailors were such as 
might have been expected. Their coarse and brutal ways were 
a source of great distress to him, and more than once the temp- 
tation was strong upon him to avenge his wrongs by the death 
of his tormentors. These trials bore their part in the develop- 
ment of his broad and manly character, in which self-restraint 
was a prominent element. It was well for him to know what 
the influence of Christianity has failed to do in Christian lands, 
us well as what it has done. On arriving in Boston, Mr. 
Hardy at once became interested in him and early determined 
to aid him to the fullest extent im his patriotic desire to give to 
Japan the blessings of Christianity. The affectionate interest 
of Mr. and Mrs. Hardy in all his plans, their thoughtful provi- 
sion for his needs, awakened a loving veneration which next to 
his Christian principle might almost be said to be the controlling 
impulse of his iife. He was educated at Phillips Academy, 
Amherst College, and Andover Seminary. 

In 1871-72 Mr. Neesima served as interpreter in connection 
with the Embassy then visiting America and Europe. This 
gave him the opportunity for somewhat extensive travel, and 
secured for him not merely the personal friendship of the mem- 
bers of the Embassy, which was in later years of the greatest 
service to him, but also the opportunity of meeting many men 
of note both in Europe and America, whose frequent messages 
of friendship and esteem were always a source of pleasure and 
encouragement. 

He was ordained to the gospel ministry September 24, 1874, 
and the end of the next November found him once more in his 
native land. 

The deepest impressions left upon his mind by his experiences 
in America were created by the life he had shared in the Chris- 
tian homes so freely thrown open to him, and in our institutions 
of learning, especially Amherst College. 

The writer can never forget the emphasis of his condemnation 
of the Confucian idea of the family. Of the Confucian doctrine 
of filial piety he said, “ It is tyranny.” 

Owing to his long absence his father had adopted a young 
man of the province as the heir of the house and prospective 
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head of the family. According to the customs of the country, 
Mr. Neesima became now the founder of a new family, but his 
father found that this formal separation did not lessen one whit 
the tenderness of his filial piety. Nothing could exceed the 
devotion with which he watched over his beloved parents, or the 
affectionate pride with which the aged father and mother looked 
upon their son. The father, for many years a Christian, quietly 
passed away three years ago, but the mother still survives to 
mourn the loss of the staff of her declining years. 

A few years after his return to Japan, Mr. Neesima married 
Miss Yae Yamamoto, the sister of a prominent citizen of Kyoto, 
one of the trustees of the Doshisha. The happiness and beauty 
of their home life has served to keep before the minds of their 
countrymen a high ideal of the Christian home and the sanetity 
of the marriage bond. 

Before leaving America, Mr. Neesima had determined to give 
his life to the work of Christian education. The firmness 
of this purpose was well exhibited on the platform at Rutland, 
where he surprised the Board and the large audience by his 
appeal for aid in building up a Christian college. President 
Seelye and his colleagues of the Amherst faculty could not ask 
for a more gratifying return for their unremitting interest and 
aid than the consecrated purpose of their young pupil’s life, of 
which that act was the first formal exhibition. 

In the autumn of 1875 the school was opened which he hoped 
some day might become the Amherst of Japan. It was in the 
charge of a board of trustees called the Doshisha, which may 
be translated, The One-purpose Society. 

The small beginning, a boy’s schocl of eight scholars and 
two teachers, has grown to be a group of schools with nearly a 
thousand students and over thirty teachers, including a theo- 
logical seminary, a college, a preparatory school, and a training 
school for nurses. 

Great obstacles were encountered at the outset. The whole 
influence of the Buddhist priesthood seemed arrayed against the 
enterprise. The strain which those days of anxiety brought 
upon Mr. Neesima sadly undermined his health, and doubtless 
prepared the way for an aggravated form of heart disease which 
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for several years past has kept him from any very active part in 
the administration of the Doshisha schools. The opposition 
was overcome by the indomitable purpose and Christian faith 
of the same modest and unassuming man who had asserted him- 
self, one might almost say against the Board, at Rutland. 

While the fundamental purpose of Mr. Neesima did not 
change, his conception of the needs of his country grew with the 
progress of events. He became convinced that a college after 
the American pattern was not suited to Japan; that whatever 
educational institutions might be required by the Christians 
should be of such sort as to dovetail into the system established 
by the government. The government system being modeied 
after that of Germany, there should be a Christian university 
which should represent the broad and many-sided nature of 
Christian truth. This thought took a firm hold upon his mind, 
and for the past five years he has given the best of his declining 
strength to awaken an interest in a prospective university under 
the care of the Doshisha. It was a proud day for him when at 
a meeting in Tokyo, nearly three years ago, several cabinet 
ministers and other well-known men in public and private life 
testified to their personal regard for him and their confidence 
in his enterprise by subscribing on the spot Yen! 31,000. Rela- 
latively to the needs of the institution the sum was small, but 
coming from such men it was a wonderful testimony to the 
value of Mr. Neesima’s work. To establish this great school 
and give it a national reputation as Mr. Neesima did was no 
small task, but this is not all that he aecomplished. The 
marked suecess of the Doshisha has stimulated the friends of 
education in other cities to establish schools of a similar char- 
acter which are the legitimate fruits of his work. One of the 
best of these, that at Sendai, some two hundred and fifty miles 
north of Tokyo, was organized under the presidency of Mr. 
Neesima. 


1 The Japanese Yen is the equivalent of the Mexican dollar, and is worth about 
seventy-seven cents United States gold. An American friend who has watched 
the growth of the Doshisha with deep interest has recently given $100,000 to be 
used as the nucleus of the endowment of the scientific department of the pro- 
spective university. Perhaps Mr. Neesima’s death may turn the minds of other 
friends to this most deserving enterprise. 
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The students looked to him with great reverence. It seems 
at first thought a little strange to use this word of one so young, 
yet it is not unsuited to express the profound respect with which 
they looked up to him and listened to his counsels. 

Feeble health and the pressure of other duties prevented him, 
especially of late years, from taking that share in the evangel- 
istic work of the church which he would have been glad to do. 
Still, some of the brightest pages in the evangelistic history of 
Japan are those which will record his connection with the Chris- 
tian movement in Annaka, his native province, and Okayama, 
not to speak of Kyoto and the adjacent cities, where his voice 
was more often heard. One of the most touching narratives of 
religious experience within the knowledge of the writer grew 
out of a sermon of Mr. Neesima’s on the Love of God. His con- 
stant loyalty to Christ, his earnest zeal, his purity of charac- 
ter, and the unselfishness of his life, all combined to give his 
words great weight, while some of his discourses will be long 
remembered for their eloquence and power. 

Standing as he did between the missionaries and his country- 
men, his position was at times most trying, for in his efforts to 
be just to both he often felt that he was liable to be sadly mis- 
understood. It is no small praise to say that he never failed to 
command the sincere respect and esteem of his foreign asso- 
ciates, who will mourn his loss not less keenly than the nearest 
of his Japanese friends. In all the years of his acquaintance 
with Mr. Neesima, the writer cannot recall that one single un- 
kind or hasty word has disturbed the uniform courtesy which 
has marked his intercourse. 

In this critical period of Japan’s history, it was given him to 
do a larger work than often falls to the lot of one man to do, and 
he did it well. He drew around him a company of able and 
earnest men who were worthy of him and of the work. From 
among these men his successor in the presidency of the college 
will be chosen. Is it too much to believe that the same good 
Providence which raised up Mr. Neesima, and led him through 
such wonderful ways into his life-work, has been leading his 
successor and preparing him for his great responsibilities ? 

DaniEL Crospy GREENE. 








GEOGRAPHICAL ADVANTAGES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


THERE can be little bitterness where there is no fear ; and the Union has 
nothing to fear from any state in the world. Only one great power 
touches her frontier, and that power is compelled by every interest it has, 
whether political, financial, or domestic, to avoid all causes of offense. The 
Union is bounded on the east and west by the sea, on the north by the terri- 
tories of a necessarily friendly state, and on the south by a nation which is 
only not conquered because American statesmen have no desire to increase 
either the colored or the Roman Catholic vote. With such a geographical 
position, it needs only sense and temper to settle all international disputes 
in a satisfactory way ; and we are bound to admit that President Harrison 
displays both. He threatens nobody, quarrels with nobody, carps at no- 
body ; but is pleased to allow that the friction between Canada and the 
Union is dying away, that a better extradition treaty with Great Britain is 
in course of preparation, and that the dispute with Germany about Samoa 
has ended in an arrangement which will restore order and tranquillity to the 
island. All that is most satisfactory ; but the American calm is due to the 
American position at least as much as to American good feeling or Ameri- 
can institutions. If the Union were surrounded by jealous nations of equal 
power, we might hear Messages pervaded by a very different tone. 

Even the financial prosperity of the Union is due in great part to her 
magnificent geographical position. Observers in the Old World cannot help 
admiring or envying the American Treasury, which does not know what to 
do with its wealth, which can propose with a light heart the remission of a 
great tax upon a luxury, and which, after wasting a tremendous sum — 
£17,000,000 a year—upon pensions which it never contracted to pay, has 
still an annual surplus £11,000,000 a year, and declares that its savings are 
so vast as to impede and endanger all commercial business. Those observ- 
ers wish that such a condition were possible in Europe, and forget that 
if the Union had to expend, like England, France, and Germany, some 
£30,000,000 annually on military and naval defense, she would have, in- 
stead of these embarrassing surpluses, a deficit of from £15,000,000 to 
£18,000,000 a year. Much credit is due to the American Constitution, if 
only because the people worship it after a century’s experience ; but this 
prosperity of the Treasury is not due to it, but to a situation on the planet 
unparalleled alike in its exemption from danger, and in the natural wealth 
it places at the disposition of an industrious people. 

With such a country so placed, the statesmen of the Union can hardly 
impede the progress of their people ; but if they could do it, the plans they 
adopt, and think the perfection of wisdom, most certainly would. Their 
reckless waste on pensions seems to do the people no harm, and is clearly 
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popular ; but it establishes a most dangerous precedent against the next ocea- 
sion on which America calls out her young men for war, and tends to make 
the duty of self-defense unendurably costly to the nation. The government, 
moreover, not only recommends that Protection be continued — that is, 
that the nation be taxed in order that an aristocracy, the owners of shares 
in industrial speculations, should prosper — but that the system should be 
extended so as to protect the “farm products ’’ of the West. How that 
is to be done ina country which imports no grain or cattle, it is difficult 
to conceive ; but the President advises it, and we suppose he has some plan 
in his mind, possibly one for securing preferential railway rates to the 
growers of corn and meat. Nothing else, except a direct bounty, can pos- 
sibly benefit them; but the White House rarely speaks wholly at random, 
and Presidents, when they promise, must either try to perform, or lose the 
votes of the disappointed. To keep up Protection, the government refuses 
to lower duties on imports, and while refusing to abolish the imposts on 
sugar, clothes, and iron, proposes formally to abolish the excise on tobacco 
which produces £6,132,000 a year. This recommendation will, it is be- 
lieved, be accepted, and the annual surplus thus reduced one-half, to the 
delight of all who see in a poor revenue an unanswerable argument for the 
taxation of everything which foreigners can make cheaper, and which, there- 
fore, if imported, would leave the people’s money to fructify in the people's 
pockets. 

We seem, in reading the President’s message, to be in another world than 
ours, a world in which no axioms are certain, not even those of arithmetic 
or commerce, and that impression is not reduced by the official proposals 
about silver. America produces great quantities of silver, and for reasons too 
many to state, some of them political and some of them sentimental, specially 
wishes that industry to prosper. The plan of coining silver has in great 
measure failed; for as the Secretary to the Treasury admits, the silver coin 
remains in his vaults in masses which nobody will take. They will and do 
take certificates stating that it is there ; but that is not quite convenient, the 
certificate constituting a vast paper currency, redeemable in a metal which 
may lose part of its value. Mr. Windom, therefore, proposes a new scheme, 
which, if it succeeds, will make of the government a huge shop for the pur- 
chase and sale of the merchandise called silver. He proposes that anybody 
should send silver bars to the Treasury, and receive for them certificates of 
their market value in dollars. These certificates are to be receivable in all 
State Treasuries for all purposes, and may be redeemed whenever the holder 
chooses; not, however, at their face-value, but at their value according to 
the market price of silver on that morning. We will not pretend to pre- 
dict the result of this scheme in all its details ; but one consequence seems 
to be clear past cavil. A great proportion of the taxes will be virtually 
paid in kind instead of cash, — that is, in certificates representing not coin, 
but bars of silver treated as merchandise, and received and parted with at 
the price of the day. That is an extraordinary experiment in a course 
which has long been condemned by European financiers as “ Asiatic finance.”’ 
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Up toa point it may succeed, the certificates for the silver bars being in 
fact nothing but a new paper currency supported by the readiness of the 
state to receive it in payment of taxes ; but there must surely be a point at 
which, in the case of any other Treasury, there would arise a danger. Sup- 
pose a silver panic to set in, would not the Union have received its taxes in 
a depreciated currency? As we have said, nothing can endanger the 
finance of a rich country with no army to keep up, with limitless culturable 
or mineral land, and with a people who will for a time endure any taxation 
without complaint ; but certainly it is not the financial wisdom of her states- 
men which makes America so prosperous. 

We wonder, as we read of the action of Congress, whether an inordi- 
nately prosperous condition of the finances is really a good thing for a peo- 
ple. It enables them to do great things, like the grants for the special 
education of negroes, which were proposed, and we believe sanctioned last 
year, but it must also tend to a certain deterioration of character. The 
effects may not be as great as they seem to be, the people being more puz- 
zled than demoralized ; but to all appearance the American surpluses have 
diminished the general appreciation of economic truths, have increased in an 
astonishing way the national readiness to waste money — recollect this gen- 
eration of Americans once boasted that the Union was well served without 
pensions —and have lowered the sense entertained by the representatives 
of their being trustees in all matters for the benefit of their electors. Those 
are serious disadvantages to set against the existence of a full treasury ; 
and we are not sure that, if we were Americans, we should not vote even 
for the repeal of the taxes on tobacco and beer, in order to be rid of a 
temptation which greatly tries, if it does not imperil, the existence of one 
invaluable form of public virtue. Too much money sometimes spoils the 
character of individuals ; and states are not wholly exempt from a danger 
differing only in degree. — Lendon Spectator, December 7. 
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OPEN FURROWS. 
SUNG AT TREMONT TEMPLE, 
Art THE 211TH Boston Monpay Lecture, Fes. 3, 1890. 
Tune — Lischer. 


1. One field the wheeling world, 
Vast furrows open lie ; 
Broadeast let seed be hurled 
By us before we die. 
Winds, East or West, Wide waft the best ; 
Let no tares fall; God ‘winnow all. 


2. Heaven hath a single sun, 
All gates swing open wide ; 
All lands at last are one, 
And seas no more divide. 
In every zone, Earth’s only throne, 
Arise and shine; Our God, be Thine. 


3. Let types ideal grow, 
Shine Thou through all the race; 
All features beauty show 
If God flames through the face. 


Let all aspire ; Send Tongues of fire, 
Our sins consume ; And all illume. 


4. In loyal bliss let earth 
In God’s face find its Sun; 
Sole sovereignty in worth, 
Delight in duty done ; 
God’s pulses’ beat, Constrain our feet, 
Vast, loud, and long, As marching song. 


5. On every desert rain, 
Make green earth’s flintiest sands ; 
Above the land and main 
Reveal Thy Peirced Hands. 
Thy Cross heaven wins: And in his sins 
Lift it on high ; Let no man die. 
JosePpH Cook. 








BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 


FIFTEENTH YEAR. SEASON OF 1890. 
PRELUDE I. 


DR. STORRS’ POLICY IN MISSIONS, CONCILIATION 
NOT COMPROMISE. 


Tne fifteenth year of the Boston Monday Lectureship was opened most 
auspiciously at Tremont Temple, at noon, February 3. Mr. Cook’s 211th 
lecture drew out the usual great audience. Hundreds of students, preach- 
ers, teachers, and other educated men, were present. People were standing 
at several doors of the balconies. The Rey. Dr. A. J. Gordon presided, and 
the Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin offered prayer. The original Boston hymn, 
“Open Furrows,” was sung with impressive effect under the lead of Mr. 
Ryder at the organ. On motion of the Rev. Dr. A. H. Plumb, a resolution 
urging the confirmation of General Morgan and the Rev. Dr. Daniel Dor- 
chester as Commissioners of Indian Affairs by the Senate of the United 
States was passed unanimously, and telegraphed to Senator Dawes at 
Washington. 


THE AXIS OF URGENCY IN MISSIONS. 


The axis of urgency on which the whole globe of evangelical 
religious effort turns is the severe truth that it is never safe for 
any man to die in his sins. An attempt to break or displace this 
axis is not a light matter. If it should be displaced by Congre- 
gationalist or Presbyterian hands, or by any other forces, in 
these days when revision of creeds is in the air, we should all 
be displaced. An attempt to alter the position of this axis, and 
perhaps to break it, is one of the most prominent and distress- 
ing episodes in the religious history of our times. The axis, 
however, has borne attack for centuries, and has never been dis- 
placed, and is not likely to be thrown out of position now. It 
has both a Biblical and a scientific pole. So great is conscience, 
so unspeakably resplendent the self-revelation of God in his 
works, that the heathen who have not the Gospel, but only that 
Light which lighteth every man which cometh into the world, if 
they live in rebellion against that Light, are, according to the 
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Seriptures, condemned by it and without excuse. It is a scien- 
tifie certainty that habit is self-propagating; that all character 
tends to final permanence, good or bad; and that in the very 
nature of things a final permanence can come but once. When 
character, without loss of free will, but by the result of its own 
choice, attains an unchanging bent and becomes morally fixed, 
probation ends. It is self-evident that character can become 
fixed but once, and therefore that no soul can have more than 
one decisive probation. 

It is a reality that we have the power to resist or to obey the 
highest light that falls upon us; and it is also a reality that 
sinning against light blinds us to the illumination, and draws 
blood on the spiritual retina. A Hlindoo proverb from the 
Baghavat Geeta says: “ Repeated sin impairs the judgment, 
and he whose judgment is impaired sins repeatedly.” An Eng- 
lish proverb of recent date says: “ Sow an act and reap a habit ; 
sow a habit and reap a character ; sow a character and reap a 
destiny.” Only obduracy cuts off hope, but the more protracted 
or insolent the obduracy the less hope of its reversal. It is the 
faith of evangelical Christendom, and indeed of the Roman 
Catholic and Greek Church as well, and has been for ages, that 
the human earthly probation is decisive of the direction of the 
future growth of the soul for good or evil, and so of destiny. 

In view of these facts of revelation and of science, it is a 
reason for devout gratitude that missions are now universally 
guided in the evangelical world by boards and committees and 
various authorities who agree that it is not wise to send out 
missionaries to teach that it may sometimes be safe for men to 
die in their sins. 


THE LONDON MISSIONARY CONFERENCE OF 1888. 


In illustration of this proposition, take the attitude of the 
great London Missionary Conference of 1888, the tone of which 
was thoroughly orthodox, and which represented, as no confer- 
ence ever did before, the cosmopolitan range of Protestantism. 
There were some fifteen hundred delegates from all parts of the 
world. The unity of sentiment exhibited was the most note- 
worthy feature of the discussions. There was not a whisper 
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heard in that memorable assembly in support of the erratic 
hypotheses which have so much troubled certain branches of the 
American church. The speeches took for granted that mis- 
sionaries are to insist upon immediate repentance, and that the 
urgency of their message is to have the Biblical tone. It isa 
significant exegetical fact that no man can hold the hypothesis 
of probation after death, or be an agnostic in eschatology, and 
yet preach in the tone of the Holy Scriptures. It is my fortune 
to have before me at this moment a letter written from this city 
to the London conference, and which closes with a distinct re- 
pudiation of the teaching that it may sometimes be safe for a 
man to die in his sins. 
28 Beacon Sr., Boston, June 6, 1888. 

Dear Str, — It is impossible for me at present to cross the ocean, but I 
gladly respond to your request for a letter to the great Missionary Confer- 
ence soon to open in London. 

I rejoice with you that your missionary gathering is to represent the 
whole world. The sky in our day is the roof of but one family. Speed of 
intercommunication has reduced the entire globe to a single whispering 
gallery of very moderate dimensions. Cities separated by the earth’s whole 
diameter are commercial competitors. There are, and can be, no more 
foreign lands or hermit nations. World-wide contagion of good and evil 
has become a momentous force in modern history. The best or the worst 
thought of the world anywhere is rapidly becoming its best or its worst 
thought everywhere. 

With the educated and upper classes in Asia hereditary misbelief, when 
given up, is more readily replaced by imported unbelief than by Christian- 
ity. In the Orient, the educated classes are now in more spiritual danger 
from imported unbelief than from hereditary misbelief. 

If sound opinions do not fill the world speedily unsound ones will. There 
is probably to be a precipitation of half-truths and distorted truths upon 
nations now emerging from false faiths. 

My conviction is that one of the supreme dangers of the church is pro- 
crastination in taking advantage of the opportunity now open to reach the 
whole world. 

The accessible unchristian population of the world ought to be supplied 
with at least one ordained missionary for every fifty thousand people. 

The desire of all nations is for deliverance from the love of sin, and from 
the guilt of it. Only one name is given under heaven or among men, by 
which it is possible to obtain that double deliverance. 

God grant that, as friends of missions, we may adopt no opinions, old or 
new, that encourage men in the delay of repentance. Nothing shoud induce 
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us to support the unscriptural hypothesis of probation after death, or to 
teach that it may sometimes be safe for a man to die in his sins. 
Yours very truly, 


To the Rev. James Johnston, F. S. S., Secretary of the General Conference 
on Foreign Missions, Exeter Hall, Strand, W. C., London, England. 


That letter was introduced in one of the last sessions of the 
conference by the secretary, Mr. Johnston, with these words: 
*T wish to read one other letter, as it contains sentiments which 
I believe to be entirely in harmony with the views of this meet- 
ing and the opinions of the committee and the desire of those 
who have conducted the conference.” And after the letter was 
read this secretary said, “1 gladly close with this letter as the 
expression of my own deepest convictions and aspirations.” (See 
Report of the Missionary Conference, London, 1888, vol. i., 
pp. 451, 452.) All this was a mere incident in the prolonged 
and rich proceedings of the conference, but a straw shows which 
way a current runs. 

It is perfectly safe to assert, in view of what was done in the 
London Missionary Conference, that the cosmopolitan creed of 
evangelical Christianity contains the severe Biblical truth that 
it is never safe for any man to die in his sins. We all wish 
to attain, both here and at the ends of the earth, the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace. You are much moved by 
appeals to the Christian consciousness, but what Christians do 
you mean when you speak of the consciousness of the modern 
church? The consciousness of Christians in one province, or in 
one denomination, in one clan, or class, or clique? By no means. 
You must mean a cosmopolitan consciousness, the consensus of 
those who are at the front in evangelistic effort; and where 
shall we find it unless in a gathering that represents the whole 
world of Protestant missions? Such a gathering, as I suppose, 
had in it practically no stragglers from this truth. If you are 
not to be eccentrics and deserters in the battle line which is 
now encircling the globe, you will range yourselves shoulder to 
shoulder with these veterans, these scholars, these specialists, 
these men who have a right to claim that they are illumined of 


God. Many of us have not such a right. The signs of the 
VOL. V.— NO. 27. 16 
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times must be read in the whole sky, and not in one slit of it 
seen through some narrow window of denominationalism, or of 
a faction within a denomination. 

As I address this morning representatives of various evan- 
gelical bodies, [ may appeal to Baptists, Presbyterians, and 
Methodists here to support my assertion that the London con- 
ference was not only agreed, but correct in its interpretations of 
Scripture. The Baptist, and the Presbyterian, and the Metho- 
dist boards do not send out men who are committed to the doe- 
trine that it may sometimes be safe for a man to die in his sins. 
As a traveler, 1 have noticed that on the battle line between 
Christianity and paganism, denominational position counts for 
very little, at least for far less than it does here. In the pres- 
ence of the enemy, soldiers close up the gaps in their lines. The 
different missionary regiments representing different denomina- 
tions form Macedonian phalanxes, and move forward, not to 
Congregationalize or Presbyterianize, but to Christianize the 
whole pagan world. (Applause.) 

There are many students of theology in this assembly. Am 
I asking too much of them when I request them to imagine 
themselves engaged in work in mission fields side by side with 
men who have been sent abroad by missionary boards that do 
not commission men who believe that it may sometimes be safe 
for a man to die in his sins? If you hold that doctrine, or 
hypothesis, will you be in harmony with your brethren if you 
go abroad to propagate it? If you teach erratic doctrine and 
pay your own bills, that is another matter. I am not denying 
at all that devitalized orthodoxy, or heterodoxy, or any other 
form of teaching, has a right to teach what it believes to be the 
truth, if only it will not force the rest of us, who disbelieve its 
contentions, to pay its bills. (Applause.) 


ORTHODOX POSITIONS OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


In view of the unity of the evangelical world, I venture to 
congratulate Baptists, Presbyterians, Methodists, Episcopalians, 
and all who love sound words and vital orthodoxy, on the fact 
that the oldest missionary board among us has resisted for seven 
years the most determined efforts to revise out of its creed the 
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doctrine that it is never safe for any man to die in his sins. 
(Applause. ) 

The Rev. Dr. Storrs, whose eloquence and character we all 
revere, is now president of the American Board, which has an 
income amounting to $650,000, and we hope soon to reach a 
million, annually. His celebrated letter of acceptance of this 
position outlines a policy in entire harmony with the principles 
which have made the Board a bulwark of vital, scholarly, and 
aggressive orthodoxy. In spite of assertions to the contrary in 
various quarters, the historical fact is that what was effected at 
New York last antumn by the vote making that letter of ac- 
ceptance the platform of the Board, was not a compromise. The 
affirmations in the resolution of the Board at Des Moines in 
1886 were reiterated at Springfield in 1887, and are thoroughly 
indorsed by Dr. Storrs’ letter of acceptance. Those affirme- 
tions instruct the Prudential Committee of the American Board 
to exercise unabated caution to avoid any committal of the 
Board to the support of the hypothesis of probation after death. 

My chief purpose here and now is to call attention to a series 
of propositions which I suppose have been practically settled by 
the debates in and around the American Board during the last 
seven years. It is settled: — 

1. That the Prudential Committee of the American Board is 
to be guided by the doctrines commonly received in the churches 
supporting the Board. 

2. That the Prudential Committee “ has acted on the suppo- 
sition that among these doctrines is that of the decisiveness of 
the present human earthly probation.” So the Committee said 
at Springfield in the Home report which lies before me, and | 
have quoted the language exactly. 

3. That the Board recognizes this supposition of the Pruden- 
tial Committee as correct, and approves the Committee for act- 
ing on that understanding. 

There was a commission creed drawn up in 1883, and the 
moment it appeared it was criticised by eminent authorities, 
among whom were Prof. Kerr, Dr. Thompson, Dr. Alden, Dr. 
Plumb, Dr. Webb, Dr. Goodwin, Prof. Phelps, and Prof. Park. 
In a published letter of March 24, 1884, Prof. Park said of the 
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new creed: “When interpreted according to the laws of the 
English language, it is indefinite and fails to include certain 
views of truth which ought to be made prominent, and fails to 
exclude certain errors which ought to be positively condemned. 
It will be regarded as favoring rather than opposing that latitu- 
dinarian theology which threatens to impair the unity and the 
usefulness of the Congregational churches. . . . In my opinion, 
the general acceptance of the creed as a denominational standard 
would be a calamity.” (See Boston Monday Lectures on Cur- 
rent Religious Perils, p. 401.) Prof. Phelps in a letter dated 
March 22, 1884, said: * Errors are afloat at present which are 
disastrous in their tendency, yet fascinating to the natural heart. 
If generally accepted, they must enervate the gospel as a work- 
ing force in our pulpits. These errors this confession by its 
reticence tolerates and so far encourages.” (Ibid., p. 402. 
Prof. Gulliver of Andover calls the commission creed an omis- 
sion creed. It omits to teach the universal necessity of repent- 
ance in this life. A man may sign it who does not believe the 
doctrine that it is never safe for any man to die in his sins. 
The position of the American Board discredits that omission 
creed. The American Board in some sense indirectly repre- 
sents the Congregational churches, although it never sets itself 
up to be a theological umpire, and never pretends to decide on 
the fitness of a man to be a minister, but only on his fitness to 
be a missionary. Over and over, in great national assemblies, 
the American Board has insisted upon it as a matter of fact 
that among the doctrines commonly held by the Congregational 
churches is that of the decisiveness of our human earthly pro- 
bation. 

4. That the hypothesis of future probation recently broached 
is not among the doctrines commonly held by the Congrega- 
tional churches. 

5. That this hypothesis has tendencies which seem to the 
Board to be divisive and perversive. 

6. That the Prudential Committee is to avoid carefully any 
committal of the Board to that hypothesis. 

7. That the Prudential Committee understands itself to have 
no option under this instruction, but to refuse to commission as 
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a missionary any one who has committed himself to the support 
of that hypothesis. 

8. That the Board distinctly approves as correct this specific 
interpretation of the Des Moines resolutions. 

It has recently been asked in an article before me where the 
authority is for the assertion of the Prudential Committee that 
it has no option except to refuse to commission men who have 
committed themselves to the hypothesis of future probation. 
The authority may be found on the fifteenth page of the report 
of the Prudential Committee of the Home department at 
Springfield in 1887. I am thus specific in giving the reference 
because this is a point hotly contested. In a report made by 
the Prudential Committee this language occurs: “Under the 
action of the Board at its last annual meeting ” — that is, at 
Des Moines — “ the Prudential Committee has no option but to 
decline to send ont as a missionary any person who has com- 
mitted himself to the acceptance of the hypothesis of probation 
after death.” After that report was made, indicating what in- 
terpretation the Prudential Committee put on the Des Moines 
resolutions, the Springfield meeting of the American Board re- 
solved that the interpretation put upon this resolution by the 
Prudential Committee was correct, was to be indorsed, and was 
the rule of the Board. It seems to me perfectly futile, I had al- 
most said preposterous, to set up a distinction between commit- 
ting the Board to that hypothesis and sending out men as mis- 
sionaries who are committed to the hypothesis. To send out 
men commissioned by the Board and committed to that hypothe- 
sis is to commit the Board to that hypothesis. This distinction 
between committing the Board and sending out missionaries who 
are committed to the hypothesis, appears to me to be a distine- 
tion without a difference. It is a matter of record that the 
Prudential Committee proclaim themselves to have no option in 
this matter, and that the Board itself affirms that this interpre- 
tation is correct. As Speaker Reed said in Congress not long 
since, ‘“ Do not be misled by epithets.” (Laughter.) We are 
told that certain members of the Prudential Committee who 
have given attention to this subject for years and years, and are 
scholarly gentlemen of tender hearts, are theological yard-sticks. 
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Well, it is better to be yard-sticks than theological blunder- 
busses. (Laughter.) There has been no blunder in this mat- 
ter. No one can affirm intelligently that the Board may send 
out men substantially committed to the hypothesis, and yet 
avoid the committal of the Board to the hypothesis. 

9. That a candidate like Miss Judson may be approved. She 
had really not made up her mind on the topic of future pro- 
bation, but said distinctly that she did not think that it was 
taught in the Bible and was willing to be governed by all the 
words of Christ concerning it, and that she would especially 
emphasize in her thoughts the declaration that all who are in 
their graves shall come forth and be judged, and that those 
who have done good will come forth to the resurrection of 
approval, and those who have done evil to the resurrection of 
condemnation. (John v. 28, 29.) 

This is very broad, liberal ground. I suppose that a young 
man coming from a theological seminary with more or less un- 
settled views, if able to affirm that he is willing to leave this 
matter in God’s hands, and that he does not commit himself to 
the acceptance of the hypothesis that the Bible teaches that it 
may sometimes be safe for some men to die in their sins, would 
be approved. This is carrying conciliation just as far as it 
ought to go, or can go without compromise, and conciliation has 
gone thus far with the approval of the American Board. 

10. That, on the other hand, a candidate like Mr. Noyes, who 
had committed himself to the support of the hypothesis of fu- 
ture probation as an inference from certain Biblical doctrines, 
may not be approved. The line, therefore, runs between Miss 
Judson and Mr. Noyes. Mr. Hume, whose return to his post 
in India was much discussed at the time, assured the Pruden- 
tial Committee that he had by no means committed himself to 
the support of the hypothesis of future probation; and, be- 
sides, he had behind him the record of years of arduous and 
satisfactory missionary service. 

11. It has been decided that the message of the missionaries 
of the American Board is never to teach the hypothesis “ di- 
rectly or indirectly.” Those words “directly or indirectly ” 
are those of Dr. Storrs. 
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12. It has been decided that “no evasion, or compromise, or 
any reconciling device” is to be permitted in this matter. 

13. It has been decided that the American Board is * abso- 
lutely inhibited by the action at New York, no less than by the 
action at Springfield and Des Moines,” from sending out mis- 
sionaries who will “ directly or indirectly” teach this hypoth- 
esis. This is Dr. Storrs’ own language in a recent minute 
adopted by the Prudential Committee and published far and 
wide. 

Dr. Storrs says in his letter of acceptance (p. 4): — 

The Board has determined by a majority of nearly five sevenths at 
the largest meeting of the corporate members ever convened, and at a 
meeting happily held in the midst of communities giving an active and 
eloquent support to the challenging opinion, that the theory of pro- 
bation after death, offering opportunities beyond the grave to attain 
by repentance eternal life, is at any rate not a constituent part of the 
Gospel of Christ, and that it has no authority from the Master to show, 
and that it therefore ought not to become, directly or indirectly, an 
element in the message which a society in the past and the present 
consecrated to Him sends to mankind. 


At the close of this letter, now the platform of the Board 
(p. 11), Dr. Storrs says : — 

What I have desired and sought to do in writing this letter has 
not been to formulate any scheme of evasion or compromise, or any 
ingenious reconciling device. 

No indirect sanction of the hypothesis of probation after 
death, no evasion of the Des Moines resolutions, no compro- 
mise, no reconciling device! These are central thoughts in 
Dr. Storrs’ letter of acceptance. They caused the great major- 
ity, who had adopted the Des Moines resolutions, to accept the 
letter at New York as substantially and really a reiteration of 
instructions that had already been twice given to the Prudential 
Committee. It was clearly decided at New York, as well as at 
Cleveland, Springfield, and Des Moines, after the fullest and 
fairest consideration of the whole situation, that no missionaries 
are to be sent out who will directly or indirectly teach future 
probation. 

After quoting the Des Moines and Springfield resolutions, 
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Dr. Storrs, in the minute of the Prudential Committee of De- 
cember 17, 1889, himself says : — 


Nothing at all inconsistent with this was contained or implied in 
the more recent action of the Board at New York, approving by a 
nearly unanimous vote the letter of acceptance of the president as a 
practical basis of united action. The Prudential Committee recognizes 
itself as absolutely inhibited by the action at New York, no less than 
by that which had preceded, from giving any approval to the doctrine 
of a future probation. (See Our Day for December, 1889, pp. 79, 
81). 


Such is Dr. Storrs’ own interpretation of his own letter. 

14. It has been decided that, nevertheless, all possible caution, 
courtesy, and tenderness are to be observed in the examination 
of candidates ; each case judged on its merits ; and everything 
done that does not carry conciliation to the point of compromise. 


MR. COVELL’S CASE. 


What, now, was the position of Mr. A. J. Covell, the mis- 
sionary candidate whose appointment was postponed recently 
by the Prudential Committee? He had written: — 


“T do not believe that such a view [that of future probation] is pre- 
cluded by the Bible. The easy, natural inference from the two pas- 
sages in Peter is that a future probation is possible.” ‘I did not 
consider the drift of the Bible to be against such a view as that of 
future probation.” ‘ Whatever my views may be in the future, I 
should at least want the liberty of holding the same doctrines and 
hypotheses that I now hold.” ‘ My desire is that the case be pre- 
sented to the committee on its present basis.” 

Mr. Covell affirmed that the hypothesis of future probation 
was in harmony with a system of scriptural doctrine held by 
him in regard to justification by faith and the universality of 
the atonement. He failed to give direct and definite replies 
to perfectly natural and legitimate questions put to him as to 
how he would explain certain Biblical passages, such as John v. 
28, 29; Matt. xxv. 31-46; Luke xvi., which have been re- 
garded almost universally by scholars as precluding the hypoth- 
esis of future probation. It was evident that the candidate’s 
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views as to eschatology were more than tentative. He had, 
however, never given thorough attention to this subject in a 
theological course of study. His letters to the Prudential 
Committee had been examined and approved by an Andover 
professor. This the professor himself states. They were drawn 
up with skill so as to make a test case. The young man wished 
to be sent out in the name and by the authority and at the ex- 
pense of the American Board to teach views which it is evi- 
dent from his letters would have “indirectly” favored the 
hypothesis of future probation. In these circumstances, the 
Prudential Committee, under its instructions, had no option. 
If Mr. Covell had been commissioned, the Committee would 
have violated the engagement made in the adoption at New 
York of the word “indirectly” in Dr. Storrs’ letter of aecept- 
ance. So much seems perfectly clear, and therefore the wisdom 
of the minute adopted by the Prudential Committee, postpon- 
ing the Covell ease, is clear also. The mildness of such a ver- 
dict, too, is as conspicuous as its fairness. 


DR. STORRS’ CONCILIATORY POSITIONS. 

Dr. Storrs at first expected Mr. Covell to accede to an urgent 
request to withdraw his letters. Mr. Covell distinctly and un- 
qualifiedly declined to do so. Dr. Storrs says expressly that he 
“reoretted some things in Mr. Covell’s letters” which “ embar- 
rassed his case before the Committee.” All that can be truth- 
fully said, therefore, as to the difference between Dr. Storrs 
and some other members of the Committee, appears to be that 
those members judged Mr. Covell chiefly by his letters which 
he had refused to withdraw, and that Dr. Storrs judged him 
chiefly by his conversations and at first expected the letters 
to be withdrawn. Different impressions were received from 
these different sources of information, and so the responsible 
judges in the case were somewhat divided in opinion. But the 
difference was not a fundamental one. They agreed perfectly 
as to the general principles of Dr. Storrs’ letter and disagreed 
only as to their application to the particular case of Mr. Covell. 
The young Andover student has now withdrawn his applica- 
tion. This is the whole matter about which certain newspapers 
have made so much noise. 
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A case like that of Miss Judson, who was appointed by the 
Board in 1887 with the approval of the Springfield meeting, lies 
within the range of Dr. Storrs’ irenic exceptions. But a case 
like that of Mr. Noyes, or Mr. ‘Torrey, or Mr. Covell, does not 
fairly fall within those bounds. The president of the Board, it 
has been said, must interpret his own letter; but the Prudential 
Committee, as a deliberative and voting body, must interpret 
the candidate. There has been no abandonment of the Des 
Moines, the Springfield, or the New York decisions. The min- 
ute of the Prudential Committee of December 17 has already 
received emphatic approval trom the great mass of the churches 
supporting the Board. 

As general principles are not in dispute, I have no doubt that 
details will be settled among wise men harmoniously at last, 
and that you will hear the president of the Board say again, as 
he said at New York, that the Board was never more united 
and never stronger than it is likely to be in the future, in sup- 
port of distinctly evangelical doctrines.! 


REASONABLE TESTS FOR MISSIONARY CANDIDATES. 

Missionaries found colleges, theological seminaries, and pub- 
lishing houses, as well as churches. They translate the Serip- 
tures and educate a native ministry, as well as preach the gos- 
pel. In all candor and seriousness, I ask whether is it wise to 
send ouc a man to these high tasks and support him in them by 
the funds and whole authority of a missionary board, when he 
is yet unsettled, or an agnostic, or when it is not known what his 
instruction will be in regard to very vital questions which can- 
not fail to come up as he educates native preachers? It is the 
policy of all missionary boards to educate a native ministry and 
to withdraw after a time the foreign missionaries. You do not 

1 Rey. Dr. Judson Smith, in speaking of the present work of the American 
Board, said at New Haven, Conn., February 23: “ Since the annual meeting, four 
months ago, we have commissioned twenty-one new missionaries, and applications 
from many of our seminaries are now on the way to us. I have been during the 
past few weeks at Oberlin, Chicago, and Yale divinity schools, and in all my 
experience I never found so much enthusiasm among the young men as is shown 
this year. During the first five months of the present current financial year we 


have received from the churches and other sources more than $73,000 in advance 
of what was received from the same source during the same time last year. 
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allow a man here to become a theological professor, or a college 
professor, or to teach theological students, as Hopkins and Em- 
mons used to teach them in private study, and send them out 
for ordination, without subjecting him to a very careful exami- 
nation. Young men think that something strange happens to 
them when they are examined somewhat more carefully in case 
they offer themselves as missionary candidates than they would 
be if they were to go before councils as candidates for positions 
as preachers. A church in the Congregational polity pays its 
own bills, but a missionary is supported by the whole body of 
the Congregational churches contributing to the support of the 
Board. In view of the large funds at stake, you ought to be 
more cautious in ordaining a missionary than you are in ordain- 
ing merely a Christian preacher. ‘To found colleges, theologi- 
val seminaries, and publishing houses, as well as churches, is 
very serious business. If you as a missionary candidate are sub- 
jected by the American Board to a somewhat close examination 
before you are intrusted with these great responsibilities, noth- 
ing strange has happened to you, and no more than would hap- 
pen to you under the Baptist Missionary Board, of which the 
honored chairman of this Lectureship is a distinguished mem- 
ber; no more, I venture to say, than would happen to you under 
the Presbyterian, or the Methodists boards. You think it un- 
fair to subject young men to these crucial examinations. But 
candidates for professors’ chairs are so subjected. They are 
subjected to such tests in Chicago; why should they not be in 
Constantinople? If these tests are applied in Boston, why 
should they not be in Bombay? You say we should have one 
rule for the church at home and abroad. So we have. The 
question in this matter is not whether you should be received 
into denominational fellowship; the question is as to your fit- 
ness for a peculiar and difficult position abroad, as representa- 
tive of a large body of churches. You are to be a missionary, 
and as such intrusted with tasks of the utmost delicacy, and it 
is prudent and proper in every sense that you should be ques- 
tioned somewhat closely before you go abroad, supported by 
the name and the funds of the American Board, or of the Bap- 
tist, or of the Presbyterian, or of the Methodist boards. Young 
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men are unduly sensitive in this matter. I have been a theo- 
logical student and know how independent youth is, but there 
is a little wisdom on the afternoon side of one’s fortieth year. 
(Laughter. ) 

After conversing with hundreds of missionaries and visiting 
large numbers of their stations in India, Ceylon, China, and 
Japan, I am not convinced that practical work at such stations 
is so sure to secure ultimate orthodoxy in a young missionary as 
to make it safe to send out a man of doubtful mind, or of essen- 
tially immature views, in the hope that he will develop rightly 
in such a position. The American Board has had experience 
of development in the opposite direction. When a man once in 
the field so develops as to cease to be a representative of the 
Board, it is unfortunately by no means certain in these days 
that he will cease to ask to be supported by the Board. It may 
be difficult to teach him that the new theology should pay its 
own bills. It is an unpleasant and difficult, however indispen- 
sable, duty for the Board to disencumber itself of misrepresen- 
tatives. 


What possible selfish interest can the American Board have 
to exclude young men, otherwise well qualified, who might be 
sent out if they did not hold the hypothesis that it may some- 
times be safe for a man to die in his sins? To teach that hy- 
pothesis is to encourage men in the delay of repentance. To 
teach it in Asia or Africa or the isles of the sea is to scatter 
self-contradiction through the missionary forces of the world, to 
make one set of them teach one thing, and another set another. 
It is to poison the life blood of nations that are beginning to 
approach spiritual regeneration. 

It is important that the churches should support views which 
have borne the test of long and devout and scholarly discussion 
in the whole evangelical world. Much travel convinces me that 
the position of the American Board is heartily approved by the 
great mass of the churches that contribute to its support, and, 
what is more, that it is approved by evangelical Christendom at 
large. Congregationalists are independents in a sense, but not 
theological nor ecclesiastical anarchists. They will secure 
soundness without schism. 
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President Storrs sent a letter to the Des Moines meeting 
emphatically affirming his hope that the hypothesis of proba- 
tion after death would receive no favor. He indorsed the Des 
Moines and Springfield resolutions in his letter of acceptance. 
He wrote the recent famous minute of the Prudential Com- 
mittee. He has lately published a letter containing some irenic 
suggestions, indeed, and on this fact I would plaee due empha- 
sis, but he reaffirms in all his letters his conservative position. 
In the record of the American Board, Des Moines, Springfield, 
Cleveland, New York, are a straight line. The course of the 
path of duty is as plain in this case, to use President Storrs’ 
own illustration, as the way across Brooklyn bridge. The dis- 
tinguished president of the American Board is not a man of 
immature or of vacillating opinions. This straight line will 
never be bent into a curve. Only in ease it is so bent will 
there be an explosion in the Congregational body. There are 
multitudes of us who have convictions, who take our theology 
seriously, and who assuredly will not support any missionary 
board in teaching in our name that it may sometimes be safe 
for some men to die in their sins. (Applause.) 








BOOK NOTICES. 


MARRIAGE AND Divorce; Report of the Commissioner of Labor, Wash- 
ington, 1889. 


Carroll D. Wright, Francis A. Walker, Daniel Dorchester, are the three 
great names in American statistics, the last in religious statistics, the other 
two in economical and national statistics. Colonel Wright, indeed, is so 
eminent, and his career, while “ still full high advanced,” has still apparently 
so expanding and brightening a path before it, that in the first outburst of 
appreciation we had said, Wright is the Tocqueville of American statistics. 
While the great eminence of the other two names, on second thought, leads 
us to eancel that word, it is only the presence of those two mountains 
which prevents us from rewriting it. And surely whoever considers the 
sweep of his surveys, formerly from the elevation in the capital of this 
State, and now from the central point of view of the country, will admit 
that as an investigator of American conditions he stands well-nigh preémi- 
nent in his department. This great volume is a present proof of it. 

The estimate of this volume by an expert and special student on Marriage 
and Divorce will put us at once into such relations of confidence and even 
docility towards the compiler as will make us accept the statistics without 
question and draw inferences from them without hesitation. This confidence 
is at once created in us, not only by Colonel Wright’s known eminent quali- 
fications as a statistician, but more especially by this opinion of Rev. Samuel 
Dike, LL. D., who has done more than any other American towards the 
elucidation of these important subjects. After referring to our previous 
scanty means of information, he proceeds to say : “ This report has changed 
all this. We have now a good handbook for the legislature and the student. 
That it has many and serious limitations probably none understand better 
than those who have most to do with it.” “And yet it may be expected 
that the present report, merely as a piece of good workmanship, will take 
very high rank among the thirty or so volumes which this distinguished 
statistician has given to the publie during his official life in Boston and 
Washington ; while the importance of its subjects, the range of its figures, 
covering two continents, their instructive surprises for the general public 
and even for most well-informed people, the condition of law and practice 
which it discovers, and the subtleness, general steadiness, and sweep of the 
great social movement it reveals, must put it in the. very front rank of 
official publications. Its 1,074 pages bring together from original sources 
in an exact order, with clear statement, a vast amount of hitherto unpub- 
lished material and put along with this in condensed form nearly all kindred 
matter that could be found in previous publications. It must immediately 
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become the leading authority in the field, while its references to the pub- 
lished sources of information will guide the student to the best authorities 
elsewhere.” The volume needs no other indorsement. 

Every one will feel a desire to know also, in a general way, where we now 
stand in the history of the study of these great topies. How long has the 
attention of thoughtful men been fixed in that direction? The movement 
of study which has culminated in this volume is a recent one. In 1867 
and 1868, Rev. Pres. Theodore D. Woolsey set forth a series of articles in 
the “ New Englander,” which, a year later, were presented to a wider pub- 
lic under the title of “ Divorce and Divorce Legislation.” The work was 
undertaken from a sense of its importance. “ The call was dictated by a 
feeling, in which multitudes share, that the Divorce Laws are extremely 
Jax, and that a commonwealth whose morals and history in the past have 
been highly to its honor, is in danger of becoming a teacher and propagator 
> «The call came to him because he 
had studied the subject in connection with lectures on Natural Right and 
the State, delivered in Yale College.’ The valuable European studies 
looking to reform seem to be more recent. 


of low views of the marriage relation.’ 


Rev. Dr. Dike was led by certain personal experiences in a parish to open 
his mind to the whole subject. His work has been fruitful of good, because 
he is a careful and conservative philosophical student, skillful in setting 
forth his views, and combining with these qualifications the power to move 
those men essential to be moved, in order to secure general discussion on 
the subject. In January, 1881, the New England Divorce Reform League 
was organized in Boston, and in the same month of 1885 this association 
became national. During January and February, 1884, the petitions to 
Congress on the subiect secured attention, and a memorial of the Episcopal 
Church in 1887; but the authorization of the collection of these statistics was 
delayed till March 3, 1887, when the provision was made under which this 
investigation was carried on. It fell to the lot of Colonel Wright to earry 
forward this study, who had already in 1879 colleeted and published the 
statisties of divorces in Massachusetts for the nineteen years, from 1860 to 
1878. In laying out the work, he determined to cover a period of not less 
than twenty years. At his request, Rev. Dr. Dike “handed him an ex- 
haustive statement of the points which it would be well to cover in a broad 
and comprehensive investigation of questions relating to marriage and 
divorce.” It was decided to gather the information from the 2,700 counties 
in the United States, in two ways, collection by mail, and actual visits of 
special agents ; and practically, so far as divorces are concerned, this report 
is comprehensive and complete. Colonel Wright states, “ While this report 
is practically complete as regards divorces, it is thoroughly incomplete and 
unsatisfactory so far as marriages are concerned. Very few States have 
any registration system by which marriages are recorded.” 

The general tables, nine in all, which are exhaustive, cover all the facts 
gathered. Each table is for the period from 1867 to 1886 inclusive. We 
cannot so readily gain a sweep of the statistical work as by a recapitulation 
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of these tables. ‘Table I. gives the marriages and divorces of each county 
by years. Table II. is a recapitulation of Table I., bringing into compact 
form, by states, the number of divorces granted in each year. Table III. 
shows the number of divorces, by specific causes, arranged by states and 
years. Table IV. shows the duration of marriage before divorce, arranged 
by states, and by the specific causes for which divorces were granted. 
Table V. shows the number of divorces by years and classified causes ; 
that is, by causes condensed from those given in extenso in previous tables ; 
these condensed or ctassified causes all being brought under the designa- 
tions : adultery, cruelty, desertion, drunkenness, neglect to provide, com- 
binations of the preceding or of one or more of the preceding with some 
minor cause or causes, and finally all other miscellaneous unclassified causes 
not combined with any of the preceding. Table VI. shows the duration of 
marriage before divorce, by years, according to the clauses as classified for 
which divorces were granted, but for the whole United States combined 
instead of by states. Table VII. shows the duration of marriage before 
divorce, according to the years in which divorces were granted and by 
states. Table VIII. shows, by states and years, whether the divorced per- 
sons were married in the state in which divorced, in an adjoining state, in 
other of the United States, or in a foreign country. Table TX. shows the 
number of children of persons divorced, arranged by classified causes and 
by years, for each state.” 

But these tables are only the raw material of the subject, the mathe- 
matical part of it. In order to get the full scope of the immense volume, 
we must recite to our reader who has not had the fortune to see the Report, 
the title of the chapters. These are, properly speaking, text ; but they 
involve and inweave, at all needed points, the statistical data necessary to 
give a basis for clear opinions. The chapter headings read as follows : 
Chapter I. (pp. 25-73), Existing Statutory Regulations governing Mar- 
riage in the United States — Sectarian Influence on Marriages ; Chap. II. 
(pp. 76-126), Existing Statutory Regulations governing Divorce in the 
United States —Sectarian Customs and Influences ; Chap. III. (pp. 129- 
164), The Movement of Divorce, 1867 to 1886, inclusive ; Chap. IV. (pp. 
167-178), The Causes for which Divorce is Granted ; Chap. V. (pp. 181- 
189), Duration of Marriage before Divorce was granted ; Chap. VI. (pp. 
193-206), Place of Marriage of Divorced Parties — The Publication of 
Notice ; Chap. VII. (pp. 209-212), Children and Alimony ; Chap. VIII. 
(pp. 214-977), contains the bulk of the work, the General Tables aforesaid, 
and the Appendix, of very great value ; pp. 979-1067, Laws and Statisties 
relating to Marriage and Divorces in Europe. The Index, sufficient for 
working purposes, occupies the last pages, 1069-1074. 

Perhaps we cannot, in a cursory study of these pages, better add to our 
comprehension of the contents than by scanning the chapters seriatim, 
pausing on some of the most important topics. Chapter I. is upon Marriage 
Statutes. Some States define marriage as a contract, or adopt “the more 
modern and accurate view that marriage is a status, acquired by contract 
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and executed by consummation.” Void or voidable marriages are legis- 
lated upon. In nearly all the States a license is required. In only 
sixteen States and Territories is a record kept, and a marriage cer- 
tifieate given. In nine States and Territories, marriage after absolute 
divorce is permitted. In this chapter is given an ample account of the 
ideas of the Shakers, the Oneida Community, the Zoar Separatists, and 
finally of the Mormons in regard to marriage and its validity. The revela- 
tion to Joseph Smith sanctioning polygamy is recited from the Mormou 
Book of Doctrine. Chapter IL. presents the Divorce Laws. Annulment is 
voidance of a marriage on legal grounds. Divorce is of two kinds, * abso- 
lute,” or a vinculo matrimonii, “from the bonds of marriage.” When mar- 
riage is only partially suspended, the divorce is “limited,” or divorce a 
mensd et thoro, divorce “ from bed and board.” Most divorces are judicial ; 
and by Congress, 1886, the territorial legislatures are prohibited from special 
laws upon divorce. 

The eauses for divoree allowed are separately recited for each State, 
an instructive and suggestive record. Two of these are particularly in- 
teresting. In Massachusetts the causes for Absolute Divorce are adultery, 
impotency, extreme cruelty, three years’ desertion, confirmed habits of in- 
toxication, cruel and abusive treatment, neglect of maintenance (of wife), 
union with sect invaliding marriage. New York contrasts strongly and 
grandly. She grants absolute divorce only for adultery of either party, 
but limited divorce upon these grounds, — cruel treatment, fear for safety, 
non-cohabiting, desertion, neglect of maintenance (of wife). New York, 
to her credit be it spoken, is the only State except South Carolina where 
there are absolutely no divorces which cannot be regarded as Christian 
or commendable on the subject of divorce ; we make exception, to a de- 


‘yree, of Louisiana, and North Carolina. New Hampshire goes to the 


extreme of fourteen causes for absolute divorce. Chapter ILL. narrates 
the movement of divorce for the twenty years from 1867 to 1886, a move- 
ment of degradation. Comparison of divorces with marriages is sometimes 
made. Of six States, Rhode Island shows the lowest exhibit, 11.11 mar- 
riages to one divorcee ; Massachusetts makes the best, 31.28 marriages to 
one divorce. In the United States, the divorces have gone on increasing at 
the rapid speed, from 9,937 divorces in 1867, to 15,687 in 1877, and to 
25,939 in 1886. The increase in the fourth quinquennial period over the 
first was 119 per cent. These increases are not wholly accounted for by 
laws, as pointed out, but the compiler nevertheless introduces French 
statisties to show the tendency of lax legislation to produce divoree. Chap- 
ter LV. recites causes for which divorees are granted. Some of the com- 
plaints are frivolous, as this : “During my whole married life, my husband 
has never offered to take me out riding. This has been a source of great 
mental suffering and injury.” On the other hand, some of the eruelty and 
abuse, of which only specimens are given, would disgrace any heathen 
nation under the sun, and almost equal the “hot-potting” of Haggard’s 
novel. 
VOL. V.— NO. 27. 17 
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Chapter V. dwells upon the Place of Marriage of the Divorced. “The 
facts do not conclusively prove that the migration which has really taken 
place for the purposes of divorce is really very small; yet they do in- 
dicate that such migration has not taken place to a sufficient extent to 
justify the prevailing opinion. An examination of divorce laws in Chapter 
II. does not offer any conclusive reason why migration should take place to 
any great extent ; for in nearly all the States, and notably in those where 
the divorce rate is greatest, a bond fide residence of one or two years is 
necessary to qualify parties to petition for divorce. Indiana, which has 
been much given to granting divorces, requires a residence of two years in 
the State, while Illinois requires a residence of one year. Chapter VII. on 
Children and Alimony presents the fact that in 141,810 cases, or 43.1 per 
cent. of divorce decrees in twenty years, the children formed no part of the 
question ; but of the entire number of divorces it is instructive and sug- 
gestive that 57,524 distinctly declare that they had no children ; 199,334 or 
60.6 per cent. show ‘this notable lack of the influence of children.” 

A valuable Appendix gives the European statisties,'ably compiled by 
Dr. Edward M. Hartwell from original official sources in Europe. The 
countries reported upon are Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
England and Wales, Scotland, Ireland, the German Empire, Baden, Ba- 
varia, Hesse, Prussia, Saxony, Wiirtemberg, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Roumania, Russia, Sweden, Switzerland. The principal changes regula- 
ting marriage and divorce in the past twenty years have oecurred in Austria, 
France, the German Empire, Ireland, and Switzerland. In the countries 
named important and considerable changes have been made affecting about 
one hundred and fifteen millions of people. Prior to 1868 the ecclesiastical 
courts had, in most of the countries named, more or less complete juris- 
diction over matrimonial causes, but the civil courts have now exclusive 
jurisdiction over such matters in all of these. We must deny ourselves the 
pleasure of ranging more fully over these foreign statistics and their lessons. 
The Appendix concludes with a valuable list of authorities. 

No one can saturate himself with the material of this volume without 
lamenting and struggling against the state of society in which marriage is 
so lightly regarded and divorce is made so easy. We confess to a habit of 
mind which leaps to correction of public and social evils. We would take 
the shortest way possible in consistency with safety ; and any cause which 
allows evil to intrench itself, or to grow, we are impatient of. And we 
confess that we could not be satisfied with any condition of society, any body 
of legislation, any opinion permeating the church which does not come near 
the ideal. Move as rapidly as we can in any reform whatever, we move 
all too slow, friction and other retardation are always so great. It seems 
to us, therefore, that those greatly interested in these subjects — and this 
report ought to make every thoughtful man so — ought to inspire and crowd 
reform in divorce legislation with constant and pressing insistence ; and we 
mean by that, along the lines considered the true and radical ones. Of 
course, difficulties and variances of opinion will make one wise and tolerant; 
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yet for all that, the true reformer never for a moment settles down on any- 
thing that is not ideally right. 

In two directions, this insistent agitation, we conceive, should be empha- 
sized. First, as to Marriage. It should not only be taught, but legislated 
upon, as in its very nature and intention a union for life. This should be 
pondered more deeply, and should be made to permeate the popular mind, 
and impress it. Woolsey cites these truly philosophical words of Hume : 
“ Nothing is more dangerous than to unite two persons so closely in all their 
interests and concerns as husband and wife, without rendering the union en- 
tire and total. The least possibility of a separate interest must be the source 
of endless quarrels and suspicions.” He cites the French jurist, also, Trop- 
long, president of the court of cassation and learned in Roman law : “ The 
aversion of modern society to religious vows is explained, in the eye of rea- 
son, only by their being contrary to nature; but the promise of unchangeable 
fidelity in marriage is not contrary to nature. Very far from that — the 
engagement not to break the chain is inherent in marriage ; it is one of its 
natural conditions ; it is that by which marriage is distinguished from con- 
cubinage, and rises to the height of a sacred public institution.” “ Marriage 
in its legal political natural definition is a bond which binds the whole of 
life, consortium omnis vite. It is marriage, because it is not a temporary 
tie, and because the two consorts give themselves indissolubly to each 
other.” Not only are those who perform the ceremony to make emphatic 
the words ‘till death do part you,” or as in Professor Phelps’ beautiful 
marriage-form, “You acknowledge marriage as an institution of God's 
appointment which cannot be annulled but at his bidding ;” but the state 
should, in every way consistent with personal independence and self-respect, 
so exalt and hedge about the marriage relation that it cannot be entered 
into rashly or without the full understanding that when marriage takes 
place, it is to be irrevocable, as long as life shall last. 

The second point which should be taken up and carried forward with all 
insistence is a new consideration of our Lord’s teaching upon divorce. All 
reformers on this subject should focus exegetical and philosophical study 
upon his authoritative doctrine. A vast deal of the most crude exegesis has 
dawdled upon these passages, as well as upon the Pauline passage supposed, 
but erroneously, to refer to divorce, but which it is difficult to see how any- 
body could pervert in that way. For Paul is speaking of two classes ; first, 
of those who would live away from husband or wife, for the new religion’s 
sake ; if there be a separation, it must be only a separation, he says, without 
breaking the marriage bond. The point of view in the second is the aver- 
sion to the partner, because that partner is a Christian. It is by no means 
implied that such a Christian has the right even to leave the unbelieving 
partner ; but only, if the unbelieving partner takes himself off, through 
disgust at so much singing and praying in the house, the one so left is under 
no wifely bondage to go after him to win him back. “If he depart, let 
him depart.” Nothing, by so much as the shadow of a shade, is here said 
or implied, as to divorce, or even as to legal separation ; nor is the Christian 
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represented as making any move, or as allowed to, but the contrary (v. 13), 
but the unbeliever, who will not tolerate so much religion. 

Christ twice delivered himself of utterances as to the law of divorce, 
and in both of them in such connection and terms as showed that he was 
purposing to go to the foundations of the subject. The one occasion was in 
his Sermon on the Mount, Matt. v. 31, 32, and the other when interrogated 
by carping Pharisees upon the subject he answered, in unmistakable 
language, Matt. xix. 4-9, with parallel passages, Mark x. 5-9, Luke xvi. 18. 
The attitude taken upon these passages by different classes of Christians is 
well known. Woolsey says : “ The Catholic doctrine of marriage and di- 
voree was settled long before the Reformation, and was only reaffirmed by 
the Council of Trent.” “ The Catholics and the Protestant Episcopal Church 
regard divoree for any other cause, except adultery, as forbidden by the 
founder of Christianity.” “The leaders in the changes of matrimonial law 
were the Protestant reformers themselves, and that almost from the begin- 
ning of the movement.” The reformers, when they discarded the sacra- 
mental view of marriage and the celibacy of the clergy, had to make out a 
new doctrine of marriage and of divorce.” 

The modern divorce legislation of nearly all Protestant countries is un- 
christian, by which I mean that it is for causes which derive no sanction 
from the New Testament, and are not intended to be conformed to the New 
Testament. I must except from this charge that of England, of the State 
of New York ina great degree, and that of a few small Territories. And 
Wright’s Report is perfectly just in saying, “ Large and increasing as the 
number of divorcees in the United States is, it is an undeniable fact that 
were it not for the wide-spread influence of the Roman Catholic Church the 
number would be much greater. The loyalty of Catholies to the teachings 
and doctrines of their church, and the fact that one of the cardinal doctrines 
of the church is that Christian marriage is a holy sacrament which when 
consummated can be dissolved for no cause, and in no manner, save by 
death, has unquestionably served as a barrier to the volume of divorce, 
which, except among the members of that church is, and during the past 
twenty years has been, assuming increasing proportions throughout the 
country.” 

The reflections excited by these facts, and the perecived shallow exegesis 
of our Lord’s words which even great men make, are enough to crowd all 
disciples of Christ to a fresh, earnest, focused study of his authoritative 
words. We shall not enter upon it, as this is not the place, except to say 
that, on the one hand, the Catholic is entirely arbitrary and unwarranted in 
ruling out Matthew’s report of our Lord’s exception, “for the cause of 
adultery,” which stands and cannot be touched, “litera scripta manet ;” and, 
on the other hand, a considerable part of Protestant and general exegesis 
of his teaching quite misses the central point, which is the key to the whole, 
that the two become ‘one flesh, so they are no more twain, but one flesh.” 
The bond of marriage, therefore, is one of personal purity of the two as 
towards each other ; and until that is touched, they never can be other than 
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“one flesh.” The vinculum is not broken. If this is borne in mind, and 
argued from, every part of Christ’s instruction grows clear, and even 
luminous, and such sweeping exegesis as Gladstone’s in making “her that 
is put away ” apply even to the innocent party in a divorce suit for adultery 
would be avoided, where Christ evidently means that whoever marries a 
woman put away, when there has been ne adultery in the case (on either 
side), commits adultery ; for he marries a woman of whom the Lord de- 
clares she is still “one flesh” with her husband. In other words, Christ 
sees the two, not separated by fornication, and so declared by law, as still 
husband and wife, whatever they may say, whatever law may say ; the one 
who marries first of those two is an adulterer. That adultery, or any adultery 
of the one party dissolves the marriage, and the other party is free as if the 
bond had been sundered by death. For Meyer correctly says that “ adul- 
tery, eo ipso, destroys the essence of all marriage obligations,” which is the 
preservation of the unitas carnis. 

Our Lord’s word upon marriage and divorce is to be studied by the 
state, and the sooner legislation can be brought to that, the better. It 
is true, our conception is that Christ is not King of human govern- 
ments, and does not seek to dominate them. The state must develop 
her life under obligation to the God of nature, according to the natural 
order ; and yet Christ’s word on marriage and divorce should receive the 
state’s attention, if not as Lord of the state, yet as the acknowledged Per- 
fect Man, and as the interpreter, as He declared He here was, of the natural 
basis and relations of the marriage union. If the Son of Man has reached 
the profoundest and only true interpretation of nature on this matter, the 
quicker the state comes to his interpretation, and strictly makes her laws 
to conform, the better. Our wanderings have not been so beneficial that we 
may persist in straying farther. And if the state is still in the Mosaic con- 
dition of “ hardness of heart,” so that we cannot immediately bring Christ’s 
law to bear imperatively, yet the retrenchment should begin decidedly and 
at once, should begin by eutting down, year by year, the causes of divorce, 
eliminating desertion, eliminating drunkenness where the wife previously 
knew of the habit, and so on, until the standard of the New York law be 
reached. On the other hand, “ judicial separation,” “a mensa et thoro,” 
but not “a vineulo”’ should be made more distinct, as the only available 
course, permitted by God and human law, for the relief of all other causes 
of living apart except that which makes the marriage bond to break asunder. 
In this matter we turn with relief to the Excelsior State, from which all the 
States should take example on this subject, and of which President Woolsey 
said, in the very closing words of his late edition, “ As one who has labored 
in the movement, I here in closing express my belief that, on the whole, the 
present system of divorce legislation, as it is set forth in the statutes of New 
York, and with a few exceptions in those of England, is worthy to be fol- 
lowed within our borders, unless something still better and wiser and more 
accordant with the teachings of Christ and the dictates of the purest morals 


be found out.” W. C. W. 
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REPLY BY THE HON. JOHN M. LANGSTON, OF VIRGINIA, AT TREMONT 
TEMPLE, IN THE MONDAY LECTURESHIP, FEBRUARY 10. 


79. Is the Chief Offense of the Freedman in the South his Color, his Enfran- 
chisement, or his Loyalty ? 

As I sat here to-day, I have seen again in vision William Lloyd Garrison, 
I have heard again the words of Phillips, when he asked, “ Is liberty to die 
in this country ? Has God Almighty scooped out the Mississippi valley for 
its grave ; has he lifted up the Rocky Mountains for its monument, and has 
he set Niagara to hymn its requiem ?’’ And to-day as I have listened to 
the voice of this eloquent man who speaks in Boston in the name of the 
negro, in the name of the poor white man, in the name of a high national 
morality, and of one law for all Americans, I have had the conviction rise 
in my soul that liberty is not to die in this country (applause), that even 
the negro is to be actually free, and that the section of the country in which 
I live, where so many negroes and so many poor white men are found in 
ignorance, and so many white men in disloyalty, accepting nullification, is 
also to exhibit American freedom in its breadth, its height, its depth, and 
that our whole country will yet be glorified in the American faith, which is 
at once political and Christian. (Applause.) 

I come from a region where colored citizens are not free. I come from 
a section of the country where the negro is not free and the white man is 
not free. To-day in your country, as in the days of slavery, when white 
men were not at liberty to speak, white men are not at liberty to accept post- 
masterships, except as they do it in obedience to Southern mobs. There is 
no negro question in this country ; there is no white man’s question in this 
country. The question is, Shall American liberty live? (Applause.) Shall 
American republicanism live ? Shall American loyalty dominate this coun- 
try North and South, and every man be true to the government, and to the 
Union, offering property and life and sacred honor in pledge to defend our 
government and our country? (Loud applause.) 

The objection to me is not my color. The objection is not to the curl of 
my hair. God made me a little dark in complexion as he made you nearer 
white. But we rejoice in the varieties to be found in the human family as 
to color of face and curl of hair, as we rejoice in the differences made 
by God in the things of nature, in the trees, in the rivers, in the lakes, in 
the oceans. It is not color that is our chief offense ; it is not the curl of 
the hair ; else why this stealthy, unmanly approach of white men toward 
negro women, and this in the South, not in the North ? 
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The offense I give to white men is not in the fact that I used to be a 
slave. I was a slave, born in a little town in Virginia, the State in which I 
now live. Men did not hate me then because I was a slave ; they rather 
liked me ; and when men see me going about the State of Virginia, and I 
say, “ Yes, I was born in Louisa County on a plantation, three miles from 
the court-house, and born in slavery,” they reply, “Oh, yes, you are the 
product of Virginia civilization, then.” Nor do they dislike me because 
you have emancipated me, for they say, “We are glad that slavery is 
abolished ; we are for the 13th Amendment. But there are two other 
amendments we are not for” —there comes the difficulty — “we are not 
for the 14th Amendment; we detest and abominate the 15th Amendment.”’ 
Here is the difliculty and no other. We are loyal. You never saw a black 
man who was not loyal. (Applause.) The negro has not been able to 
produce in all the generations of his life in America from 1619 when the 
first negro was landed at Jamestown to this day a single rebel. (Applause.) 
The rebel is not dressed in ebony. You may dress him in other color, but 
he never comes from the negro race. Crispus Attucks fell in Boston con- 
secrating your struggle for independence in its dawning. Commingling 
since negro blood with white blood, we have gone on to victory, until to-day 
with all our difficulties we are the first nation on the face of the earth. 
(Applause.) We are loyal. That is the difficulty. 

Eight millions of us are here, and we are not going away. I am an 
American. (Applause.) Iam here, and I am going to stay here. Iam 
going to stay here until the Constitution is accepted from one end of the 
land to the other (applause), until the President shall guarantee to every 
State in the Union by action of Congress a republican form of government, 
for every white man and every black man in the country. (Applause.) I 
eannot afford to run away from that duty. I love Africa exceedingly. I 
love England exceedingly. How I love the name of Gladstone, how I love 
the name of Brougham, how I love the name of Clarkson! But there are 
some other names that I love better, and one country I love better than 
England, and until that country is made what she ought to be by my vote 
and my influence, and any power I have of mind or of soul or of body, I 
with other colored men shall remain here and multiply and increase in 
power until we have made our country what it ought to be, grand in its 
promise, magnificent in its destiny, with a union not to be broken, and a 
government the best that God has vouchsafed to man. (Applause.) So I 
swear to do, and so may the history of my country record my oath, for God 
is my father, and I have been instructed to that duty, and there I stand. 
(Applause.) 

Now, you talk about sending education to the South. That is an excel- 
lent thing if you will send New England instruction there, but it is not 
worth sending if you do not send that. Build up your schools as much as 
you please, but we must have New England education in the schoolhouse 
that you build. When I was a little boy I lived in a town where the people 
mobbed a negro for putting on a clean shirt. They mobbed a negro for 
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wearing a pair of gold spectacles. The best negro scholar this country has 
produced came from Oberlin. He was my teacher, and on Sunday evening 
he appeared with a pair of gold spectacles before his eyes, and the mob 
declared that no “ nigger,” as they called him, should wear a pair of gold 
spectacles in that town. At that time 1 was going to school to this colored 
man; but, after that, he left, and then came a sweet Massachusetts woman. 
It is Massachusetts that does the right kind of work in edneation. It is 
Massachusetts. God bless her name, and God bless all her men, and 
above all bless all her women! (Applause.) So there came this brave 
little woman, and they said to me, “Johnnie, you must go to school next 
Monday.” How I hated the school! There were no benches in the school- 
house. We have got benches now. I sat up ona high seat, no back to it, 
and my little feet would not touch the floor; but I learned to love that 
little woman as I was taught by her day after day; and every day when the 
school was out she put her hand into mine, and as I walked by her side she 
breathed into me the breath of New England life. (Applause.) And what 
did they do with her there? They pelted her with rotten eggs. I have 
been with her again and again when her bonnet and shawl and dress dripped 
with rotten eggs the mob threw upon her. But she was true to us, and 
thank God I am here to-day, because that sweet teacher came and touched 
me with the hand of New England love. 

Come with me into my district in the black belt of Virginia. The negroes 
there flock about me as these men and women here flock about this eloquent 
citizen of New England. They vote for me every time; they want to vote 
for me all night long. (Laughter.) Now, I say, what are you going to do 
with us? Do you intend to give us money and schoolhouses and stop 
We want something else. We want the money, we want the school- 
houses, but we want the infusion of New England loyalty into the hearts of 
the white people of the State. There never was a New England girl there 
who did not touch us with the breath of life. I traveled from 1567 to 1869 
in the South as general inspector of the Freedman’s Bureau, and wherever 
I found a New England man ora New England woman I found a power 
pervading the community, white and black, which was tending to save it. 
Pass the Blair bill ; but after you pass the Blair bill let us have a daughter 


there ? 


or two, if you please ; let us have a son or two ; and it makes no difference 
as to color. Send down a sweet colored girl from New England, or a 
worthy colored man, and we will gladly take them, but do not send anybody 
who is two thirds rebel and the other third negro-hater. (Laughter and 
applause.) 

We ask you to protect us in two ways, and only two. In the first place 
give us a republican form of government. We do not have it to-day. 1 
am glad we have a President who can so catechise the South that his ques- 
tions are characterized as a stigma upon it. “What are you doing with 
regard to the condition of the negro? Are you solving that problem ?” 
asks the President. Now, the Constitution declares that the Federal gov- 
ernment shall guarantee to every State in the Union a republican form of 
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government, and it is the duty of the President to see to it that the Consti- 
tution is thoroughly and entirely executed. 

In the second place, assist us in measures of cobperative legal defense. 
We are told that we must take care of our own cases. We wish to do so. 
I want to take care of my case ; but when my farm is goite, and it takes 
$1,000 to pay a lawyer his retainer, and I have not a cent, how am I to 


save my farm? I have a right in court, I shall have my day there, but 


who will put me there ? 


The mass of the negroes cannot obtain protection of 
the law without assistance. On the 6th day of November, 1888, when I was 
duly elected to Congress, for a seat in which I am contesting to-day, one 
hundred and thirty men with open ballots in their hands stood in line to 
vote for me, and the sun went down, and by manipulation of the judges of 
the election those one hundred and thirty were prevented from voting. I 
have had them sign their ballots on the back, each man; I have had each 
signature attested. On the 11th day of March I wili suggest to my lawyer 
to present this package of ballots, now in the hands of the committee on 
Privileges and Elections, to the presiding officer of the committee, and let 
him open the ballots and look at them. I am going to ask to have them 
counted. What good will that do the voter? One hundred and thirty 
men have a right of action against the judges of the election, but one hun- 
dred and thirty men have not the means to prosecute their cases in the 
court. We will propose one of these days that you help us, and we will 
propose to certain lawyers to take our cases. We are going to help our- 
selves and going to do so legally, and we mean to ask you to support us in 
that action, and when we come to make our appeal, Massachusetts, always 
true to humanity, always true to the poor, will say, “ Yes, you shall have 
assistance, and the means shall be given, and the suits shall be tried.” If 
we are defeated, we will come here and show you the record. (Applause. ) 


REPLY BY THE SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT OF OUR DAY IN RALEIGH, 
NORTH CAROLINA, 


80. What are the Causes and Extent of the recent Negro Emigration from 
North Carolina ? 

Taking the estimate of some of our leading newspapers, thirty thousand 
negroes have left this State since the exodus began ; and still the depots 
all along the Richmond and Danville Railroad are lined with the homeless 
wanderers, wistfully waiting for transportation. Eight or pine railway 
coaches packed to overflowing is no unusual sight, though passing here 
generally on the midnight freight. The eastern counties of our State are 
being almost depopulated by the craze. A man from Lenoir County says that 
fully seventy-five per cent. of the negroes of that county have left already, 
and that farmers there are getting anxious about laborers for the next crop. 

At first the newspapers made all manner of sport of these “ Exodusters,” 
and, no doubt, many of them have been the prey of unserupulous agents, 
like the one who has been taking names on his list at fifty cents a head, 
promising to find them transportation and let them pay back in work, and 
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then, after duping a host, who come to the depot and wait his movements, 
still puts off the time of his departure on one pretext or another indefinitely. 
Maisy very attractive handbills have been circulated, in which the unpar- 
alleled success,of the emigrant is depicted, and contrasting the start-off 
with nothing, to the snug log-cabin achieved the first year, and giving way to 
a frame mansion and all the desirable appendages surrounded by well-tilled 
acres, and all his own within five years! Pictures demonstrating the 
feasibility of all this judiciously illuminate the borders of the handbills. 

Of course the newspapers comment largely on the gullibility of the aver- 
age negro, but latterly their tone is changing materially, and such headings 
as “ The Negro Indispensable,”’ are getting more common, while we hear 
the frequent complaint that these agents are going through the country and 
enticing off their best farm laborers. “ There are a few thousand shiftless, 
do-nothing niggers lying round the city here,” says one newspaper, “ but 
the agents do not want them.” 

It is publicly stated that the farmers in our eastern counties are so im- 
poverished that they cannot afford to hire, however unwilling to lose their 
former help. Many think that this state of things is brought about largely 
by depending so much upou commercial fertilizers ; but the prevalent sys- 
tem of renting only by the year, together with the stock law, prevents the 
accumulation of stock and makes it the interest of the renter tb secure as 
big a crop as possible for the one year, regardless of the deterioration of 
land. Of course this shuts him up to the use of commercial fertilizers, 
while the enforced system of cropping for cotton year after year with no 
rotation with cther crops rapidly exhausts the land. The continuous failure 
of the cotton erop for five years now in succession shows how ruinous this 
custom is for both owner and renter. 

The whole system of making advances, that is, of supplying the renter with 
rations for himself and family and mules a whole year in advance and mak- 
ing the cost a lien on the crop, with big interest of course, is the curse of 
farming all through this South country. Everybody feels it. Once in the 
meshes of this system, it is hard for the renter to get out. It makes the 
planter dependent on the merchant and the negro a serf of the soil with lit- 
tle hope of ever getting ahead. The miserably low wages —and now the 
regularly failing crops will not warrant any inerease — and the constant re- 
quirement to raise nothing but cotton, save only enough volunteer corn for 
the mules, keeps the tenants all the time living from hand to mouth. 

Nor are the owners of the land altogether to blame for this state of 
things. This system of “advances” has an iron grip on the landowner, as 
well as on the serf of the soil. The merchants have to carry their advances 
for a year and very possibly for two or three years if the crop is poor, and of 
course they expect high interest, for the risk is heavy. If there are repeated 
failures the lien on the crop is not sufficient, and the land itself must be 
mortgaged. This process once started rapidly aceumulates expense. The 
merchant naturally insists upon cropping only with cotton, which is the only 
crop besides tobacco that will bring money, and this rapidly wears out the 
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land. Each failure of a full crop necessitates larger advances the next year, 
a heavy burden upon both owner and eater, which nothing bet an unusually 
fine crop can ever lift. This condition of affairs has been going from bad 
to worse until the end has come in a multitude of instances, the land worn 
out and mortgaged beyond hope of redemption, while with others the only 
hope is a radical change in the system of working, which the present owners 
are not likely to make, and so the laborers must go, regretted it may be, yet 
in hundreds of cases driven forth by force of circumstances. Whatever 
they have is taken on the mortgage, or for rent, bedding, furniture, every- 
thing — so that after working many of them for a lifetime on the same 
plantation, negroes go out with only the clothes on their backs, and with 
searcely a dollar in their pockets, homeless, wandering in search of a piece 
of bread. 

I have talked with scores of the more intelligent among the crowds that 
are waiting at our depot for transportation, all the while, although nearly 
every night a load of them is sent on south. 
the same, “ We do not want to go. 
shall we do? 


Their story is nearly always 
North Carolina is home to us, but what 
We are willing to work, but they won’t pay us nothing, we 
cannot let our families starve, we mus¢ do something.’’ Or, as a fellow said: 
“ We are starving. These fellows up here won't do anything for us. They 
say we are away behind now on last year, and year before, and we’ve got 
to work that out before they ‘ll pay us anything, we can’t live on nothing, 
we ’ve just got to go.” A weil-appearing woman called here the other day 
begging for work. She has eight young children, and her husband has 
hardly had a day’s work in a year! They rented a little land in the 
suburbs, put it all into cotton, and the whole crop was taken for rent. The 
question was, “Can’t you give us something todo?” Nine ear-loads went 
through here again last night. A letter from New Berne which I saw to- 
night says: ‘¢ Four hundred negroes left New Berne in a body two nights 
ago. One thousand more are waiting here anxious for transportation.” 
Repeatedly there have been from three to five hundred waiting here at a 
time. Some very touching scenes have been witnessed in our Union depot, 
as friends in the city have flocked in to see emigrants off. Prayer-meetings 
have been held and God’s blessing invoked upon the homeless wanderers 
journeying they scarcely know whither. It is pitiful to see the eager crowd- 
ing around the agent at whose mercy they are; or around any man whom 
they hope can give them some information about the great world beyond. 
Many no doubt will have rough treatment, many will suffer and some will 
die, wishing themselves back in “ Ole Carlina.” The majority, let us hope 
will eventually find homes with plenty of hard work, in that Eldorado of 
the great Southwest. 

Occasionally we see statements disparaging the negro as idle and worth- 
less, and that it would be a great blessing to all concerned if only he could 
be persuaded to migrate out of the national domain. If negroes are in- 
dolent, why do so many agents come from the newer States with money in 
their pockets to advance their transportation, and ready to contract to fur- 
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nish them plenty of work when they get there? And why do Alabama 
citizens run these agents out of their State with short warning; and Geor- 
gians pass a law requiring a thousand dollar license for every county in 
which the agent operates in that State? Iam persuaded that North Caro- 
linians are by no means glad to see this exodus assume such formidable 
dimensions, for never can they find another such tractable class of laborers 
as these same negroes who are now rushing away. One man, “ Peg leg 
Williams,” as he is familiarly called, has paid down eleven thousand dol- 
lars, it is claimed, for transportation to these railroads, which of course he 
will get back with a commission from the farmers whom he supplies with 
hands. 

The negroes themselves give yet another reason for the exodus. The 
last legislature passed a more stringent election law, and threatened further- 
more so to divide the taxes as to give the colored people only the benefit of 
the school tax on their own race for the education of their children. A 
mass meeting of the colored people was called, at which they freely ex- 
pressed their determination to leave the State, and formed an emigration 
society then and there, which sent out some half dozen agents to look for 
homes and work. One colored man that I talked with seemed quite a 
business financier. He had been to Arkansas, and found employment on 
adjoining plantations with Northern people, who promised to have houses 
ready for fifty families; and returned with ninety full tickets in his pocket 
for his neighbors who had clubbed together and sent him out last summer. 
These will form an exclusive colony; the entire neighborhood, church and 
everything, will be transferred to the new home. I have known of several 
such instances, though the majority are by no means so thrifty and thought- 
ful. The whole education of slavery tended to make them improvident 
and thoughtless, of the happy go-lucky-sort, so that even now in their great 
strait they can only go by contracting with somebody to pay their way, and 
so discounting their future labor and putting them under the harrow at the 
outset in their new home, if so fortunate as to find one. It is God’s great 
mercy that this winter has been so wonderfully tempered for these home- 
less and destitute representatives of this modern exodus. 
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Tue Rev. Dr. S. W. Dike, Corresponding Secretary of the National Di- 
vorce Reform League, in his report of January 22, 1890, speaks as follows 
of the Hon. C. D. Wright's recent “ Report on Marriage and Divorce.”’ 

PwuBLic interest in the subjects of Marriage, Divorce, and the 
Family increased more rapidly in 1889 than in any other year 
since the organization of the National Divorce Reform League. 

We have expected this growth of interest. It naturally fol- 
lows the completion of the investigation which the friends of 
reform secured from Congress, and whose principal results were 
published in November by the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Com- 
missioner of Labor, in a volume of 1,074 pages, entitled * A 
Report on Marriage and Divorce.” ! 

The completion of this work marks an epoch in the history of 
the discussion of the Divorce question. This Report is so far 
in advance of all former statistical works on Divoree, either in 
Europe or this country, whether official or private, and so 
greatly exceeds all others in its comprehensiveness, including, 
as it does, the statisties of the United States, Canada, and the 
greater part of Europe, together with a digest of laws bearing 
on the statistics, that other works on Divorce statistics are now 
of little value. It incorporates everything of any importance 
in those works regarding Europe, with the results of its own 
fuller investigations. Too much praise cannot be given to Mr. 
Wright and his able corps of trained assistants for the ability, 
diligence, energy, and scientific skill which have been brought 
to this great task. 

1. The number of divorces in the United States during twenty 
years, as reported from 95 per cent. of all the counties, including 
98 per cent. of the entire population, was 328,716. They in- 
creased with great uniformity from 9,937 in 1867 to 25,535 in 


! This may be obtained through members of Congress, or by writing for it to 
the Commissioner at Washington. 
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1886, or 157 per cent., against an increase in population of 
about 60 per cent. 

2. This increase of divorce has been remarkable in the South, 
divorces in the old slave States increasing there 228 per cent. in 
the last five years over those in the first five. The ratio to 
population, however, is not yet as great there as it is elsewhere. 
Population increased 33 per cent. between 1870 and 1880. A 
large part of this increase is evidently among the colored popu- 
lation. 

3. Nearly the same rate of increase is found in Europe as a 
whole, and in Canada, as in the United States. All Europe 
probably grants only about the same number of divorces as the 
United States alone. Eleven European countries, including 
Canada, granted 8,541 divorces in 1867, and 9,200 in 1886. 
Thirteen countries granted 6,540 in 1876, and 10,909 in 1886. 
The latter is an increase of 67 per cent. in ten years against 72 
in the United States in the same period. A profound social 
movement is thus affecting both continents. 

4, The applications for divorcee are much more numerous 
than the divorces, and show more clearly the restlessness of our 
people on this subject, and their willingness to resort to the 
courts for relief. Out of 44,855 applications, specially exam- 
ined in selected parts of twelve States, there were 30,421 
divorces. That is, 67.8 per cent. of the applications succeed, 
and for various reasons nearly one third fail. The Report says: 
If the same general proportion should hold good for the whole 
country, the 328,716 divorces must represent 484,683 applica- 
tions. The percentage of applications which are successful 
seems to be increasing. 

5. A special attempt was made in these selected counties to 
discover the influence of intemperance as a cause of divorce. As 
the ground of the judicial decree of divorce, intemperance is 
assigned as the cause in only 4.2 per cent. of the cases for the 
whole country. But, for obvious reasons, this figure indicates 
little. The special examination of the libels found intemper- 
ance as “a direct or indirect cause,’ —that is to say, an oper- 
ating influence all the way from the chief cause alleged in the 
complaint, down to a simple contributing cause of some appreci- 
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able influence — in 20.1 per cent of the 29,665 cases that were 
specially examined for this purpose. 

6. The duration of marriage before divorce is found to be on 
the average 9.17 years for the period, and seems to be steadily 
increasing. Not less than 25,371 couples obtained divorce in 
the period after living together more than twenty-one years, and 
the average duration of marriages of this class is 26.95 years. 
The average duration of the married life of divorced persons is 
thought to be about two fifths the duration of married life in 
general. These figures seem to indicate either that troubles in 
advanced married life are increasing, or that such people are 
more willing to eseape them by divorce ; or, perhaps, that some- 
thing of both is true. Possibly fewer divorces may now fall 
within the earlier years of marriage than formerly and so help 
this result. 

7. Out of the 328,716 divorces, 57,524 were granted to par- 
ties known to be without children; 129,382 or 39.4 per cent. 
were known to have children, averaging 2.07 to each couple ; 
while no facts could be ascertained from the libels in 141,810 
vases, slinply because the question of children did not arise or 
no statement on this point was made in the petitions. 

8. The migration of those divorced from one State or country 
to another, between the time of the marriage and that of the 
divorcee, is set forth in the Report for each State in a very in- 
teresting manner, and also for the separate counties in the un- 
published working tables made in preparing the printed volume. 
The Report shows that out of the total number of divorces in 
the United States in the period 1867-1886, the place of mar- 
riage in 31,389 instances was unknown. Over one fourth in 
this list of the unknown is supplied by a single State, in which 
the place of marriage is rarely given in the applications for 
divorce. The marriage of only 7,739 couples divorced took 
place in a foreign country. Of the remaining 289,546 couples, 
231,867, or 80.1 per cent., were married in the very State 
where they were divorced, leaving 19.9 per cent. as the fraction 
that migrated from the place of marriage to another State before 
obtaining divorce. The movement of the native population 
from the State of its birthplace was found in the census years 
1870 and 1880 to be 23.2 and 22.1 per cent., respectively. 
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In twenty years, in a country where 23.2 per cent. of all its 
native-born inhabitants in 1870, and 22.1 per cent. in 1880, had 
moved from the State of their birthplace to some other; with 
all the legitimate migration of married couples in the 9.17 
years that on the average intervene between marriage and 
divorce ; and with the inducements that people have and which 
our laws hold ont for migration expressly to obtain divorce, we 
find that with all this the Report shows that 80.1 per cent. of 
all the divorced couples who had been married anywhere in the 
United States, and whose place of marriage was given in the 
files of the courts, were divorced in the State in which their 
marriage had occurred, 

A distinguished gentleman, whose judgment of the value of 
the facts brought out in this part of the Report of Mr. Wright 
is worth as much as that of any man in the country, told me 
that the official discovery of the single fact that 80 per cent. of 
all our divorces are granted in the State where the parties were 
married, will alone pay the cost of the Report. 

Only twenty-one States require any returns of marriage to be 
made to a state officer. Even the registration of marriages is 
compulsory in very few States. And the attempt to give the 
most important facts useful in legislation or sociological work is 
not often made. 


SECEssION from the national temperanee work of women has a dubious 
future. We are fully convinced that there is no more political partisanship 
in the National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union than in the rival or- 
ganization of seceders from it under Mrs. Foster’s leadership. It is well 
known that her championship of the Repnblican party has been prolonged 
and vehement. The national organization favors any party that favors pro- 
hibition, and lately commended the Republican party in the two Dakotas 
for doing so. It leaves all the auxiliary bodies and the individuals of its 
immense organization to act according to their own political preference. 
The attitude of the national towards the seceding organization is officially 
given in the * Union Signal ” on Jannary 30, in the following article, which 
we think an important part of the record of current reform : — 


In the annals of the anti-slavery movement, Garrison and 
Phillips came to a parting of the ways; the Home Rule strug- 
gle in England sundered those brotherly leaders, Gladstone 
right ; but still the work went on, for while men pass in 
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endless procession across the stage, the measures they incarnate 
find in the heart of God and of humanity their steadfast home. 

For these and many other reasons, we do not regard the se- 
cession of our sisters who met last week in Cleveland as any- 
thing surprising, and certainly not as anything disastrous. 
They went out from us because they were no longer of us, leav- 
ing our organization more solid, effective, and harmonious than 
it could otherwise have been. We do not regard their move- 
ment as one of strong significance, except as emphasizing the 
hold of the W. C. T. U. upon their thought and upon that of 
the public, to whom they must appeal. For after voting to call 
themselves the “ American Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Alliance,” and changing this to the ‘* National Crusaders,” they 
finally came back to that friendly old name, sacred and tender, 
the * National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union,” prefix- 
ing to it their uninspiring epithet, “* Non-partisan.” That they 
had any right to use our name we do not believe. Expert legal 
counselors assure us that this was a violation of the statutes 
protecting corporations. But that it is better to suffer than to 
do a wrong is our view of the question, though the National 
Executive Committee may deem it best to serve out an injune- 
tion, and so may the States, forbidding the use of our name ; 
this is a question yet to be determined. 

In declaring themselves “non-sectarian” it seems to us 
their action was hardly that taught in the golden rule, for by 
so doing they leave the implication that the W. C. T. U. 
has been sectarian, than which nothing is farther from the 
truth, while by inserting the word * non-partisan,” they imply 
that the great movement from which they have seceded has 
been partisan. If the adoption of resolutions in favor of the 
party that promises prohibition is a partisan action (which, in 
itself considered, it is), we frankly admit that for six years past 
it has been so. But we claim that Iowa, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, and many Southern States have been palpable proofs 
that we do not require the pronouncing of any party shibboleth 
whatever, but leave all our auxiliaries free to act according to 
their light. In our departments of work, and all our rules and 


regulations, the National W. C. T. U. has always been non-par- 
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tisan, but, in its annual resolutions, openly partisan to the extent 
of a friendly declaration which this year recognized what Re- 
publicans had done in the Dakotas, and what the Prohibition 
party had promised to do nationally when it should come to 
power. We do not expect that party to achieve considerable 
results, except as an educator of public opinion, until, with 
changed name, widened outlook, and enlarged constituency, 
it merges into the Reform or Home Protection party of the 
nation’s future. We are ready to accept whatever of criticism 
or contradiction may be involved in this attitude toward that 
righteousness in politics which means God’s Spirit determining 
the ballot of the sovereign citizen,and we believe the truest 
hearts of the nation beat in harmony with the W.C. T. U. 
when in the name of Christ and his gospel we declare for no 
sectarianism in religion, no sectionalism in politics, no sex in 
citizenship, but total prohibition of the liquor traffic by state 
and national law. 

That our seceding sisters, whether purposely or not, have or- 
ganized a movement in the interest of the dominant party of the 
hour, and are really partisans of the most decided character, 
we sincerely believe from the antecedents, record, and associ- 
ations of their leaders, from the warm weleome given them by 
the Republican press throughout the nation, and from the pe- 
culiarities that have characterized their movement from its be- 
ginning. To thoughtful white-ribboners in Pennsylvania there 
must be an unpleasant significance in the attitude of the 
Republican press of that State (which less than a year ago was 
in the throes of its constitutional amendment campaign) when 
they find the same papers that were the bitterest opponents of 
prohibition rejoicing in this ** non-partisan movement” of tem- 
perance women. 

The Republican press of the six States that throttled our con- 
stitutional prohibition amendments in 1889 is practically a unit 
against the W. C. T. U. and in favor of the faction that has 
seceded. This one unquestioned fact is to cur minds the red light 
on this side-track of non-partisan work, warning the crusade 
engine to keep to the main line and go thundering on toward 
its central station, Prohibition. For nobody can deny that so 
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long as saloon-keepers and saints, distillers and doctors of divin- 
ity, brewers and brethren in the church, put the same ticket 
into the ballot-box, so long will the liquor traffic continue to 
hold its own, and only by a new political party that gathers 
good men into one fold on the great question of home's protee- 
tion and liquor’s outlawing can we hope to win the day. 

The Chicago * Inter-Ocean” says of Mrs. J. Ellen Foster: 
** She deserves the thanks alike of the Prohibitionists and the 
Republicans. Her latest movement is clearly in the interest of 
temperance legislation, and of the Republican party as a polit- 
ical organization. It was a clear ease of killing two birds with 
one stone.” ... 

Prohibition, while a measurable success without woman’s 
ballot to back it up, is nowhere so pronounced in its efficiency 
as in Kansas, where women vote. Hence, we are pronouncedly 
in favor of equal suffrage as a form of prohibition, and be- 
lieve that this, by the Australian ballot system, is the final hope 
of the republic along the line of prohibitory law and munici- 
pal redemption. 

There is one fact of special significance in the Cleveland 
meeting: the Southern States were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence, indeed were totally unrepresented. Those women, strong 
and tender, to whom we have been going since 1880 with mes- 
sages of sisterly goodwill, stood loyal to the leadership and 
spirit of the first band of Northern women they ever knew. 
The ery of “ polities” could not daunt them. Even “ women’s 
rights ” was powerless to dismay: for, as they have often said 
to some of us: “ We tried secession once, and found it did not 
work. No matter who goes out, we shall stay in.” It is our 
deliberate judgment that Northern women in Iowa and Penn- 
sylvania may profit by their example. 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Mormonism has received two crushing blows in the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in the Idaho test- 
oath case, and the Liberal, or Gentile, triumph in the municipal 
elections in Salt Lake City. In Idaho the Mormon strength 
has been rapidly increasing of late years, and has been so ag- 
gressively directed to securing political control of the Territory, 
that the non-Mormons dropped their differences and combined 
to elect a legislative majority on an anti-Mormon platform. 
This body, with the Edmunds-Tucker law as a basis, passed a 
bill requiring every voter to certify under oath that he was 
neither a bigamist nor polygamist. As its rigorous enforce- 
ment threatened to defeat the Mormons, they made strong re- 
sistance. <A test case, in the form of an application for a writ 
of habeas corpus for a Mormon sentenced to imprisonment 
under the law, was carried up to the Supreme Court, and denied 
by that body in a decision remarkable for its explicitness and 
comprehensiveness. It effectually disposes of the plea that the 
guarantee of religious freedom prevents legal interference with 
the doctrines and practices of the Mormon church. It holds 
that bigamy and polygamy are crimes by the laws of the United 
States and of Idaho, and that “crime is not excused because 
sanctioned by any particular sect which may designate it as 
religion.” It goes farther and indorses the principle of the 
Idaho statute, that members of a church in which crime is 
taught and practiced may justly be excluded from citizenship, 
that is, that any State may withhold suffrage from Mormons on 
the ground that their religion is practically rebellion against 
the laws of the country. An almost equally severe blow is 
given in the defeat of the Mormon party in the municipal elec- 
tions in Salt Lake City, February 10, as a result of which the 
city for the first time in its history passes under Gentile rule. 
A wedge is driven into the very core of the Mormon fabric. 
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The laws of the Federal Government and the decisions of the 
courts will now be enforced in the Mormon stronghold, the dis- 
loyal influences of the church on its members thus weakened, 
and anew stimulus given to the progress and development of 
the Territory. Thus far the vast resources and splendid natural 
advantages of Utah have been held in the grasp of a hierarchy 
that has obstructed their use save for its own profit, and has 
peopled the fruitful land with ignorant foreigners, exacting in 
return implicit obedience and one tenth of their incomes. With 
such material to work upon, it has controlled the Territory, nul- 
lified or disregarded every law of the general government that 
adversely affected its interests, and systematically obstructed 
the development of territorial resources. The extension of a 
trans-continental railway through the Territory has made some 
enterprise possible, but despite this advantage and the honest 
application of the Edmunds legislation, progress has been slow 
and the blighting effect of Mormon rule still everywhere felt. 
The victory in Salt Lake City foreshadows the breaking up of 
this old order of things, a new influx of immigration and capital 
and the building of a great city, with the introduction of the 
common school system and of influences which must do much 
to remove the prejudice and superstition fostered by the Mor- 
mon church. The work of reform may be slow in the country, 
but in Salt Lake City at least it has secured a fair start, and 
the desertion of the hierarchy by the younger Mormons will 
greatly accelerate its progress. 


LABOR REFORM in Germany has the Emperor for its chief 
leader. A good idea of the paternal care by which the German 
government, in many ways the strongest in Europe, seeks to at- 
tach its subjects to it, may be gained from the recent speech of 
Emperor William at the opening of the Prussian Diet. The 
government is a monarchy, limited by a national constitution, 
though still absolute to a large degree, but the condition of its 
support is plainly a measure of care for its subjects hardly 
known elsewhere. For example, there has been a partial failure 
of crops in Germany during the past year, and the Emperor, in 
the knowledge that the government will in some way be relied 
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upon to make good the deficiency, hopes that it will be balanced 
by the customs arrangements. These arrangements, it is per- 
haps needless to say, have within the past ten years been framed 
with the especial object of protecting the German farmers, and 
of directing German industry and capital to the production of 
food sufficient for the support of the population. The recent 
depression in trade, resulting in the reduction of wages and ex- 
tensive strikes, is dealt with in a similar manner, the Emperor 
“rejoicing that employers had removed the workingmen’s griev- 
ances,” expressing his willingness to attend to the latter’s com- 
plaints, but asserting his intention to maintain order. It will 
be remembered that during the recent strikes he gave personal 
attention to the demands of the workingmen and intervened to 
obtain concessions from employers, but that when the strikers 
resorted to force, troops were called out. Again, the Emperor 
hopes that ‘the artisan class will constantly become more satis- 
fied with their position,” a hope based on the interest which the 
government has taken in the success of workingmen’s insurance, 
a system designed to attach wage-workers more closely to the 
monarchy as the especial protector of their interests. In fact, 
his declarations to all classes keep that idea in view, the direct 
object of the measures ostensibly adopted for their benefit being 
to make them as satisfied with a monarchical form of govern- 
ment as people are elsewhere with self-government. Doubtless 
with so much done for them, the loyalty of the Germans should 
constantly increase, but the fact remains that there is a large 
class in the Empire which believes that stronger attachments 
could be awakened and a greater protection for interests and in- 
dustries secured under self-government, without such constant 
interference with individuals and classes. The strength of this 
opinion, as well as the tendency of the government toward ab- 
solutism, appeared in the recent defeat of the anti-Socialist bill 
in the Reichstag, a bill intended to render permanent all the 
measures adopted in recent years against the Socialists, and re- 
newed for brief periods as they expired. Many of these meas- 
ures were of the most drastic sort, conferring upon the govern- 
ment authority to disperse public meetings, suppress newspapers, 
imprison suspects for indefinite terms without trial, and to ban- 
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ish persons whose presence was regarded as prejudicial to the 
safety of the state. In the increasing difficulty experienced in 
securing their renewal, the government wished to make the ex- 
traordinary powers conferred by them perpetual ; but the Reich- 
stag refused to do so on the ground that as the monarchy was 
limited by a constitution, they had no power to surrender the 
rights and privileges of the people to the throne. To have 
yielded would have been to make the Emperor as absolute as 
the Czar, with power to exile or imprison at willand without 
trial any citizen or foreigner against whom he might have cher- 
ished dislike. Education and the love of liberty are too wide- 
spread in Germany to permit of the surrender of chartered 
rights to the Emperor, and the Germans will see in the proposi- 
tion to do so the other side of the paternalism shown in the 
Kaiser’s speech. 

The German Emperor, in a rescript to Prince Bismarck, de- 
sires that the governments of France, England, Belgium, and 
Switzerland shall be officially asked whether they are disposed 
to come to an international agreement with Germany, with a 
view to ameliorating the position of workingmen. The Em- 
peror affirms that it is the duty of the state to so regulate the 
duration and nature of labor as to insure the health, the moral- 
ity, and the supply of all the economic wants of workingmen, 
and to preserve their claims to equality before the law, and 
asks that if this principle is accepted the governments named 
be invited to attend a labor conference. As the late Reichstag 
refused to sanction the anti-Socialist law, declared indispensable 
for the administration of government, and the growth of Social- 
ism is so rapid that its leaders hope to gain some twenty-five 
seats in the new Reichstag and so break up the government ma- 
jority, the rescript is regarded in many quarters as simply an 
electioneering dodge to secure the labor vote. The real object 
of the proposal, it is held, is to hold up to the workingmen a 
comprehensive form of state socialism almost as attractive, and 
far more trustworthy than that of the Socialists themselves ; 
and the fixing of the date of the elections for February 20, to 
rush the elections for the new Reichstag through before the 
glamour of the rescript disappears under sober consideration. It 
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may be doubted, however, whether this assumption is correct, 
both the Emperor and Bismarck having adopted a definite 
policy with respect to Socialism, and not likely in any event to 
commit the blunder of holding out promises of a great and _per- 
manent change for the purpose of securing essentially tempo- 
rary results. They both believe that Socialism constitutes a 
serious menace to the internal peace of the Empire, a belief 
borne out by the fact that Socialists direct one, if not two, out 
of every ten votes cast in Germany under universal suffrage. 
They believe, too, that Germans do not adopt Socialism as a 
mere fad or theory, but from a deep feeling of personal and do- 
mestic discomfort, often well founded and excusable under pres- 
ent economic conditions, but still dangerous to the peace of the 
state and to be suppressed. In this conviction the policy of the 
government is twofold — to relieve the distress so far as it can 
be relieved by the state, and then to break the back of Social- 
ism by prohibiting organization, and by the prompt arrest and 
rigorous punishment of leaders. 

With a people like the Germans, this policy is theoretically 
a wise one, the Germans relying greatly on the government, 
and through long military discipline, submitting to compulsion 
to an extent that would not be borne by other races. But in 
practice it must fail, first, because the relief afforded by the 
state is limited under the workingmen’s insurance law to the 
aged or those injured in their work, and does nothing for the 
great class which is always fearful lest its wants may not be 
supplied from day to day. The apprehensions of the aged and 
injured are removed, but other classes can claim nothing as a 
right and so are haunted by fear of want; and although the 
interest of government in their welfare pleases them, in the 
absence of some actual provision, they are not placed beyond 
the temptations of Socialism. To outbid Socialism the govern- 
ment must enact a law like the English Poor Law, under which 
a man in distress can claim food and shelter as a right, but the 
government has not the means to support such a system, and 
with the existing weight of taxation, cannot ask for it. The 
result is that the philanthropy of the state is of such a half- 
way sort that it loses weight with the people, while the meas- 
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ures of repression contemplated are so severe as to be unbear- 
able, and yet the government cannot, it thinks, give them up. 
The provision for the expulsion of Socialists, on which the 
anti-Socialist law was rejected by the Reichstag, is admitted to 
be the gist of the whole measure, allowing the government to 
summarily expel any one whom it may suspect of being a So- 
cialist leader or propagandist, but which, as depriving a citizen 
of all legal rights, seems unbearable to the Germans. Yet the 
government is plainly unwilling to abandon it, not because it 
cannot trust the courts to decide in such cases, but because it 
does not want public trials, which are the best possible adver- 
tisements for Socialism. Believing its own motives to be pure 
and that it will not abuse its authority, it declines to give up 
the repressive clause until the new Reichstag has voted on it, 
and is naturally shaping things to win the votes of working- 
men to the Conservative side. It would be unfair to assume 
that in doing so it is holding out promises to the workingmen 
which after it secures a majority in the Reichstag it will not 
fulfill, in the fact that the proposals contained in the rescript 
are wholly in line with the policy already inaugurated by gov- 
ernment. Whether that policy will succeed, even if indorsed 
by the Reichstag, is another question, and it may be doubted 
whether the government can afford any measures of relief that 
will remove the dread of the working classes lest they may not 
have the means of supporting life, or pass any repressive meas- 
ures that will prevent the spread of Socialistie ideas. 

At the election on February 20, however, the government 
lost fifteen seats in the Reichstag, and the Socialist vote was 
doubled in numbers. 


ENGLAND has great responsibilities in Africa. Skillful en- 
gineering would make of the Nile a broad roadway to the 
African Lakes, whence railways would connect with Zanzibar 
and the mouth of the Zambesi. With centres of govern- 
ment at Cairo and Zanzibar and a black army in the south 
and a Soudanese army in the north, government would be es- 
tablished over an area as great as that of India. Zanzibar is 
already becoming an Indian city. Once under British rule, In- 
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dians would pour into a country climatically suited to them, and 
in which they woul? at once supply the necessary force for the 
lower administrative offices. Roads would be built for the 
transport of light artillery. Some warlike tribe, say like the 
Masai, would be converted into an efficient police. With a sys- 
tem of low taxes, as in India, and the multiplication of harbors, 
sufficient revenue would be produced in ten years to fairly cover 
the cost of administration. District after district would be 
claimed for civilization, the natives taking kindly to British 
rule; the work of exploration would be carried on through reg- 
ular channels, and in a dozen years a fair degree of peace reign 
over Eastern Africa. The population, freed from the dread of 
slave raids, would be at liberty to show its capacities. All this 
will, of course, be done after a while, for civilization cannot be 
beaten forever by barbarism. It is unfortunate that the contest 
with the slave power, bickerings with France that would dis- 
grace a county-seat fight, and regard for Portugal, who could do 
nothing with East Africa if she had it, will postpone the con- 
summation for half a generation. 

Portuguese merchants have combined to boycott British mar- 
kets, English residents in Lisbon are socially ostracised, and a 
subscription for national defense is being circulated, as in Switz- 
erland after the dispute with Bismarck last year. The govern- 
ment, too, which was careful to submit to the English demand 
under protest and without the abandonment of any claims, is 
evidently determined to press international settlement of the 
difficulty, wishing to appear to yield to some general authority 
rather than to its opponent. Representations have been made 
to the powers stating Portugal’s willingness to submit her claims 
to a European Conference like that which created the Congo 
State, and to allow it to settle all questions in dispute, and as 
none of the governments have any particular affection for Eng- 
land, it is possible that they may create some embarrassment. 
England will go a good way before having recourse to force 
against Portugal, and if the limits of action of the two states 
are arranged beforehand by the diplomatists, may submit them 
to the ratification of a supreme tribunal, though she will first be 
assured of all that she has contended for. Thus far she has 
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given up no right whatever, and the Portuguese will be forced 
sooner or later to recognize the fact that she will give up none, 
and that if Lord Salisbury is forced to act, he will have the 
whole nation at his back. Nevertheless, it is unfortunate that 
England has no territory on the west coast that she can offer as 
compensation for the Portuguese possessions in East Africa, for 
although Portugal is too weak to do anything herself there and 
is a hindrance to others, there is no glory to be gained in coer- 
cing so feeble a power. If Portugal were relegated to the west 
coast, and England could bring herself to give France her way 
in Morocco in return for a free hand in Egypt, she might un- 
dertake at once the greatest work of the century — the adminis- 
tration of East Africa from the Mediterranean to the Cape. 


SWITZERLAND is awakening to the fact that her geographical 
position offers so strong a temptation to powerful neighbors that 
the jealousy of each lest another should obtain the lion’s share 
in the partition is no longer a safeguard to her integrity. The 
Congress of Vienna, in 1815, guaranteed the neutrality of the 
Republic, and since that time the Swiss have regarded their in- 
dependence and the integrity of their soil as amply protected by 
treaty provision. Last year, however, during the dispute with 
Bismarck over the arrest of a German police agent who was 
watching the movements of German Socialists in Swiss territory, 
it came out that as far back as 1848 Russia had notified the 
other signatories of her withdrawal from her share in the guar- 
antee, so long at least as the Republic continued to offer asylum 
to political offenders and refugees. France, Prussia, and Austria 
had also modified their adherence to the treaty, in so far that it 
was made to depend upon the manner in which Switzerland ful- 
filled her “ moral obligations” to the signatories, that is, barred 
out social disturbers from her territory. The fact seems, how- 
ever, to have been forgotten, or its menace minimized, by the 
Swiss, and when it was made clear last year, something in the 
nature of a panic ensued. Appreciation of its importance was 
heightened by the threat of Bismarck to bring the question of 
Swiss neutrality before the powers for review, not an empty 
menace as appeared in the subsequent adoption by Austria and 
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Italy of a policy identical with that of Germany. In conse- 
quence, the Switzers began energetically to increase their mili- 
tary preparations and especially to add to their fortifications in 
the passes leading from the frontier, neglected in their reliance 
on the guarantee of neutrality. The militia army has been 
raised to 225,000 men, a good rifle has been replaced by a bet- 
ter, and large sums expended on the purchase of explosives and 
artillery and the fortification of the St. Gothard tunnels and 
passes. All this has necessitated heavy drafts upon the treas- 
ury, in addition to the popular subscription to the national de- 
fense fund, in order to meet which the Federal government is 
about to establish a monopoly on tobacco, after the French fash- 
ion. The measure is, of course, a most unpopular one, regarded 
as an invasion of private rights and inconsistent with republican 
principles, but is the only recourse left the government, though 
it is a question whether even that will meet the dangers. For 
it has come out that during the dispute of last year, German 
capitalists, who already owned the main railway lines of eastern 
Switzerland, secured those in the west also; that the Berlin gov- 
ernment had granted subsidies for the construction of the St. 
Gothard tunnel, and that German bankers are to furnish the 
bulk of the money for the new Simplon tunnel, Italy supplying 
the remainder. As Germany, like England, exercises a close 
guardianship over the investments of her subjects, it is only 
reasonable to suppose that she would not herself grant subsidies 
or encourage the investment of German eapital in Swiss rail- 

rays unless she proposed ultimately to control the territory 
through which they run. Switzerland has twice before sacri- 
ficed her independence by selling the right to traverse her ter- 
ritory, and there is a good deal of alarm lest she has done so 
again, though the Swiss army, which is not a piece of military 
perfection but the most superb militia ever seen, has still to be 
reckoned with. 


A GENERAL chorus of peace has ushered in the new year 
on the continent of Europe. As protestations of pacific intent 
are always a part of the preparation for war, and large armies 
are ready, there may be war within a twelvemonth for all that. 
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The English and French premiers, the directors of the Triple 
Alliance, and the Czar of all the Russias, have each declared 
their implicit belief in the maintenance of peace. Their offi- 
cial journals have devoted columns to prove that war is impos- 
sible. It would, they say, cost $100,000,000 to mobilize the 
French, German, and Russian armies, and $200,000,000 to 
maintain them in the field for a month, so that in seven months, 
the probable limit of any struggle, the three powers alone 
would have expended $1,500,000,000. It is held, too, that 
France since her successful Exposition has become deeply im- 
pressed with the value of peace, that the Czar is so pacifically 
inclined that he thought seriously of marrying the Czarewitch to 
a Hohenzollern, and that Germany is Jaying a restraining hand 
on Austria aud Italy. No doubt there is much truth in it all, 
for monarchs and statesmen cannot wish for war, knowing its 
tremendous cost and the industrial paralysis it will oecasion, but 
there is no visible stoppage of preparation anywhere, and with 
Zurope but a huge barrack, a very trivial incident, but regarded 
as a point of honor, might bring on war at any moment. The 
sauses of war are permanent causes ; absolutely nothing has hap- 
pened within the last twelvemonth to smooth them away, and 
however confidently monarchs may talk of peace, it is always 
of peace upon certain well defined conditions. It is doubtful, 
moreover, whether the situation justifies the universal peace 
chorus, especially in Eastern Europe, where the pressure used 
by Germany to force Austria to a cold neutrality as respects 
Bulgaria, and the intrigues of Italy for the cession of Trentino, 
are increasing the sense of the insecurity of the Triple Alliance. 
It is all very well for Germany to make her own peace with 
Russia by forcing concessions from Austria, but there is a point 
beyond which neither Austrians nor Ilungarians can make con- 
cessions, and that point is the reéstablishment of Russian influ- 
ence in Bulgaria. For while the Austrian monarchy is a strong 
monarchy, it is held together largely by the personal authority 
of the Emperor, and it is a question whether that authority 
would hold good if the Balkans should break into insurrection, or 
Bulgaria, as well as Servia, be permitted to become Russian. In 
any event, the refusal of Germany to squarely support Austrian 
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policy in Bulgaria is having an irritating effect upon Vienna, 
and so weakening the alliance, an irritation increased by the 
negotiations pending for a meeting of the Czar and Emperor 
William on the Polish frontier in April. Indeed, the probabil- 
ity of a renewal of German entente with Russia is openly dis- 
cussed, with the intimation of Prince Bismarck’s purpose, if he 
ean, to bring all German-speaking people under one flag, Rus- 
sia to be compensated for the loss of her German Baltie prov- 
inces by a free hand in Roumania and the Balkans. Sucha 
policy would, of course, be fatal to the Austrian Empire, as it 
now stands, Germany taking the Austro-German duchies, and 
giving Russia Galicia and Bukowina, and if seriously regarded 
will certainly lead to a dissolution of the existing partnership. 
On the other hand, the desire of Italy for the cession by Aus- 
tria of the Trentino and the lower Tyrol has suffered disap- 
pointment in the refusal of Germany to assist in the settlement, 
and the canceling of arrangements so far made by Austria, a 
disappointment that has at least not strengthened the alliance 
on that point. Undoubtedly, both Italy and Austria will con- 
eede much rather than break with Germany, but there are some 
concessions that may appear quite as disastrous as a return to 
the old state of isolation, though there will be hope that they 
may not be asked in the uncertainty as to what may come after. 


Tue International Marine Conference exhibits much unwill- 
ingness to formulate a code of sound-signals for use at sea in 
fegey weather. It has been hoped that discussion of the rules 
of ocean roads might result in adequate measures for diminish- 
ing the perils of collision. That present regulations are wholly 
inadequate, in view of the rapid development of steam naviga- 
tion, is everywhere conceded, the necessity of the adoption of 
some uniform system being further emphasized by the use of 
different rules by the various countries. In the series of recom- 
mendations adopted, the conference has evidently acted upon 
the theory that the success of such a system will depend largely 
upon its simplicity, as well as efficiency, though that it has 
failed to attain the object desired is wellnigh certain. For 
example, small vessels are left to use masthead and sidelights 
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at their own option, when if uniformity is to be secured, their 
use should be made compulsory, and so fully explained that no 
possible mistake could be made. In the same way, the provi- 
sion in the amended rules for tke sul len exhibition of red and 
green lights “in time to prevent a collision,” is too general to 
be of any real use, for two fast-steaming vessels approaching 
each other in fog or darkness would be in collision before the 
necessity for lights appeared. Lights to be of service in avert- 
ing collision, should be constantly shown as a warning to ap- 
proaching vessels, and to make their use optional, or only at the 
precise moment of danger, is to defeat the end in view. The 
official distribution of a uniform set of instructions respecting 
life-saving methods is rendered all the more necessary by the 
fact that improvements in rescuing apparatus have been so 
rapid, that sailors have not been thoroughly instructed in their 
use. The conference has, unfortunately, been embarrassed by 
the difference of views respecting much needed reforms, as 
also by the impossibility of securing the legislation necessary 
to the enforcement of its recommendations in some countries ; 
but altogether, it has done much to advance the science of navi- 
gation, and amply demonstrated its right to be. 


In the preparation of the new British Extradition Treaty 
recently confirmed by the Senate, Secretary Blaine and the 
British minister confined themselves to a list of offenses so 
patently felonies in both countries that there could be no con- 
troversy over them, with the result that it is the most compre- 
hensive of existing extradition conventions. No less than 
twenty-two crimes are added to the seven covered by the treaty 
of 1842, including two contained in no other treaty — man- 
slaughter, and fraud by a bailee, banker, agent, factor, trustee, 
or director of any company made criminal by the laws of both 
countries. The latter, of course, effectually closes the door of 
escape for the army of defaulters and commercial rogues of all 
sorts, who have made Canada their asylum, and in the prospect 
of punishment it holds out to such offenders, will act as a direct 
preventative of crime. At the same time, the privilege of the 
government to give strictly political offenders an asylum, held 
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to be jeopardized by the Phelps-Rosebery treaty, is preserved, 
in the stipulation that no such person shall be extradited, and 
that no person shall be tried for any offense save that for which 
he is returned. The treaty is a model one from every point of 
view, and there was no partisan opposition to it. 


Our Day, as both a Record and a Review, has pleasure in 
calling attention to the distinguished names to be found in the 
list of those whose articles enrich its pages. In the Table of 
Contents of our four volumes, hardly a single name eminent in 
reform on either side of the Atlantic is absent. The intention 
of the Editors is that no really strategic and expert opinion in 
its field shall escape attention. We have secured an accom- 
plished writer of large journalistic experience to assist in the 
preparation of Editorial Notes, and some of his communications 
will appear in every number, although he prefers that his name 
should not be announced. 

In addition to its Editors the following experts have contrib- 
uted to Our Day: — 

Count Bernstorff (Berlin), Principal Cairns (Edinburgh), 
Bishop Coxe, George W. Cable, Neal Dow, Rev. Dr. S. W. 
Dike, Rev. Professor Mareus Dods (Edinburgh), Rev. C. E. Eby 
(Japan), Principal Fairbain (Edinburgh), Rev. Dr. H. Grat- 
tan Guinness (London), Rev. Dr. D. C. Greene (Japan), Ex- 
President Thomas Hill, Ex-Mayor W. H. Howland (Toronto), 
Rev. Dr. John Hall, Bishop Huntington, Rev. J. T. Isé (Japan), 
Rey. Professor Herrick Johnson, Judge John Jay, Luey Lar- 
com, J. Maedonald Oxley (Ottawa), Rev. Dr. R. G. MeNiece, 
Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker (London), President J. E. Rankin, 
Rev. Professor Philip Schaff, Professor J. H. W. Stuckenberg 
(Berlin), Rev. Dr. Josiah Strong, Professor H. C. Sheldon, 
Rev. William M. Taylor, Bishop Vincent, President William 
F. Warren, ete., ete. A Prelude or Lecture by Mr. Cook will 
appear in each number throughout the year. 





